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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1881. 


Fashionable Styles of 


FicurE No. 1.——The 
the present engraving is very 


be made up in the 
combination rep- 
resented or any 
other preferred, or 
in one material 
alone, and trim- 
med to suit the 
taste. The skirt 
has a gore for the 
front and one at 
each side, and 
a plain back- 
breadth, and is 
here made of 
black velvet and 
plainly finished. 
The front of the 
waist is short and 
round, and has a 
belt, which in the 
model extends 
mly from the 
inder-arm seams 
to the closing of 
the fronts. The 
latter are fitted by 
single bust darts 
and fastened with 
button-holes and 
buttons. The back 
is in polonaise 
style, with seams 

the shoulders 
and a curving 
seam at the cen- 
ter of the back, 
all these seams 
terminating a lit- 
le below the 
waist-line and an 
extra fullness oc- 
curring at the ter- 
mination of the 
side-back seams, 
which, with the 
remainder of the 
side-backs, forms 
the back-drapery. 
The center-backs 
are in short tab 
style, and at thie 
termination of the 
‘enter seam the 
tabs are tied in a 
careless knot, the 
ends being gath- 
|;ered and tipped 
|| With tassels. Side- 
||front draperies 
are fastened over 


the gores of the skirt, their front corners being to 15 years of age 
lipped with tassels and tied in 
Gatherings are made at the back edges of these 


knot 





in draperies 


ay draperi s, thus I 
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.—MISSES’ COSTUME 












y E. BUTTERICK & 00.) 


Garments. 


—MISSES’ COSTUME 
edges of the back- 
pretty wrinkles in all the 


draperies. The} 
edges are all} 
plainly finished— 
a fashion now 
almost universal 
in completing 
draperies. The 
close coat-sleeves 
are completed 
with fancy cuff- || 
facings of velvet, | 
whose  scolloped 
ends are fastened 
down under but- 
tons. A three- 
cornered kerchief 
of the goods is 
knotted about the 
throat, and _its| 
knotted ends are 
tipped with tas- 
sels. If a more 
elaborate costume 
be desired, the 
skirt may be dec- 
orated with tiny 
box or knife plait- 
ings, shirred ruf- 
fles or a full ruch- 
ing. The skirt 
may be of the 
same material as 
the  over-dress, 
with its front- 
gore covered with 
a plaited or shirr- 
ed section of the 
Same or some 
pretty contrasting 
fabric, and when 
finished in this 
manner will be 
very dressy in ef- 
fect. Lace, fringe, 
machine-stitching 
or flat bands may 
be arranged about 
the front-drapery 
edges, if the plain 
finish be not pre- 
ferred. The ker- 
chief may be 
omitted in favor 
of lace or some 
other airy garni- 
ture for dressy 
occasions. The 
model to the cos- 
tume is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 


It is No. 7782, and costs 30 cents. 
The hat is of a jaunty poke shape in braid, and | 
is neatly trimmed with feathers. 
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ITTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS 


7766 7749 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITH - GIRLS’ CLOAK, WITH CAPR 
ADJUSTABLE CAPE. : No. 7749.—Fancy cloth of 

| No. 7766.—For flannels and = heavy weight was used for this 
| cloths, this model furnishes a : cloak. The model to it is in? 
|| pretty ard stylish design. Itisin F sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years 
|| 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years } of age. To make the costum 
of age. To make the costume for a girl of 6 years, will need 
for a girl of 5 years, will need : 44 yards of material 22 inches 
| 48 yards of goods 22 inches : P wide, or 24 of goods: 48 inches 
| wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents 





7796 


LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH AD- 
JUSTABLE SHOULDER- 
COLLAR. 

No. 7796.—The model to this cos- 
tume is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, it needs 8§ yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 34. yards 
48 inches wide, with 54 yards of 
velvet 20 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 





77 44 Side- Back View. 


CHILD'S DRAWERS. 

No. %7744.—This engraving represents a style of drawers which are appropriately shaped for a 
child's first wear. The model is in 3 sizes for children from 1 to 3 years of age. To make the drawers 
| fora child of 2 years, will require § yard of material 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


No. 7753.—Any two or three materials in vogue may be united in such a skirt as this, with charming 


Front View. 





may be arranged to please the fancy. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 


measure. To make the skirt for a lady of medium size, 9 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 
48 inches wide, together with 14 yard of satin 20 inches wide, are needed. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 














effect. But little trimming is usually added, except on the bottom of the skirt, where the decorations || 


No. 
decor: 
weare 
years, 


FASHIONS FOR 


7779.—Coats of this style 
mtrasting color They are 
and the finish is always 
rbly fitted, and is extreme- 
} sizes for ladies from 28 to 

» coat for a lady of medium 

148 inches wide, will be 


5 


ing a 
—~ 


7757 

LADIES’ COSTUME. 
No. 7757.—-For all varieties 
goods, the model here portrayed is sty! 
and graceful. The skirt may be 
decorated in any way 
model is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
4G inches, bust measure. To 
costume for a lady of medium size, req 
9§ yards 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 


wide. Price of patter 


Ge 
CHILD’s CAP. 
No. 7762.—The model 
ears of age, 


ike the cap for a child of 4-years, requires $ yard of goods 22 


22 inches wide 


MISSES 
No. 7783.—This polonaist is constructed of 
ecorative bands. It is quite novel and effective in design. 
wearer may prefer. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 


years, it needs 54 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 23 


POLON AISE 


it 





NOVEMBER 


plain or 
preferred The 


make tl 


lires 


to this jaunty 
little cap is in 4 sizes for children from 2 to 
k. plush, cloth, velvet or any preferred fabric may be made up by this mod 


olive-green cloth, with 


188] 


7779 


Ba J 

COA'l 

are worn with skirts of the same 
usually of brocade or some fanc y 
of the simplest kind. The model 
ly stylish in appearance. It is 
46 inches, bust measure. In mak 

size, 3% yards 22 inches wide, or 
needed. Price of pattern, 30 cents 


7783 


Back View 


Price of patteri 


ish for the bretelles and the | 


and admits of any pretty trimming the 
8 to 15 years of age. 
1e@s » 22 yards 18 inches wide. 


P rice of pattern, 25 cents. 


| 
For a miss of 12 ss | 
{ 

















Figure No 


satin, which 
poses. The skirt 
is of the usual 
shape, with a 
gore at the cen- 
ter of the front, 
one at each side 
and a back- 
breadth. The 
bottom of the 
skirt is cut in 
points that are 
underlaid with a 
narrow plaiting 
of satin. The 
drapery of the 
front consists of 


| a deep, prettily 


curved section 
covering the left 
side and part of 
the right, while 
a second smaller 
section covers 
the upper por 
tion of the right 
side-gore and is 
formed of the 
satin. 4 long 
breadth of the 
goods forms the 
back-drapery, 
and is plaited at 
its lower edge, 
turned up on 
the outside and 
caught to posi- 
tion at the left 
side, as 
in the picture. 
The reversed 
portion is faced 
with satin, and 
a bow of ribbon 
is fastened over 
the seam at the 
left side, just 
above the tack- 
ing of the back- 
drapery. A bow 
may be added 
to the opposite 
side, if desired 
Thecombination 
represented may 
be reversed, or 
it may be com 
posed of any 
other fabrics, 
colors ordesigns 
that strike the 
fancy of the 
lady who is to 


seen 


wear the costume. 
ished, or it may be trimmed in any other way to 
suit the taste of the muker; : 
side plaitings, shirred or gathered flounces and 


beeen 


2.—The costume illustrated 
up of brocaded goods in combination with plain 
latter 


Kk. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS 
Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ COST 
ruffles all 
ments for its 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 


MK 


is made 
decorative 


is used for pur- 
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Fieure No. 2.—Lapries’ CostuMe. 


The skirt may be plainly fin 


ruchings, box and 
bust measure, 





and 
model to 
20 to 36 inches, wais 


providing pretty 


eae rhe 


MTG: TATE 


stylish orng. 
the skirt 


measure, ft 
is No, 
and 
cents. 
The basque js 
a very jaunty 
affair, cut ip 
postilion sty 
and neatly fitted 
in the usual wa 
with darts, side 
backs and ce; 
ter-backs. Bot} 
side-backs an 
in one piece 
the extension 
between ther 
forming a skirt 
which is laid j 
backward—turr 
ing plaits. Th 
backs extend i 
long 


(io3, 


costs 


tab-ends 
that are lined 
with silk and 
tied in a doubk 
bow-knot at the 
top of the plaits 
The sleeve has 
an opening i: 
front of the ou 
side seam, and 
this opening and 
the lower edg: 
are bordered 
with a band of 
satin blind- 
stitched to posi 
tion. A stand. 
ing collar en- 
circles the neck 
and the front 
closes with but- 
ton-holes and 
buttons. All the 
edges of — the 
basque are 
neatly under- 
faced with plain 
satin, but they 
may be piped if 
preferred, The 
model to the 
basque is very 
pretty for cloth, 
flannel, silk or 
suiting of any 
description 
When cloths or 
plain fabrics are 
used in the con- 
struction, ma- 


chine-stitching may be added to its edges and will 
provide a very stylish completior 
basque is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
It is No, 7754, and costs 30 cents. 


The model to the 











KiaurRE No, 3. 


fashion- 
shade of 

n, and is 
one of our 
ilest and most 
ipproved styles, 
rh Jersey 
ffect is pro- 
duced in the 
body portion, 
which 18 cut sep- 
rate from the 
irt and after 
ird joined, The 
fronts are fitted 
two bust darts 
und an under- 
lart at each 
and = the 
shaped 

ide + backs 


doa center 





ind is 

what short- 

r than the 
fronts. The skirt 
ists of the 

il sections, 
ind the gores 
attached to 
fronts, and 
breadth to 

the back and 
le-backs, be- 
fore the under- 
arm seams are 
osed. Two 
pointed  drape- 
ries, of unequal 
and lapping 

it the center, are 
wed to the 
fro ts justabove 
skirt seam, 
ud are cut from 
Surah and trim- 
med with plaited 
lace. The back- 
breadth is cov- 
ered with three 
kilt-plaitings of 
Surah, and anar- 
row sash of the 
latter is sewed 
in with the un- 
der-arm seams 
and tied over 
the back at the 
top of the upper 
flounce. The 
sleeves are long 
and close, and 
ire finished 
with pointed 
cuffs of the Su 


engraving is made of tine camel’s-hair and 
wre 











Figure No 





—The costume illustrated in this 


Surah 
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LADIES’ COSTUMI 


cravat of lace, and the fronts close from the neck 


downward to the draperies witl 


| 

| 
| 
/ 


FiguRE No. 3.—Lapigs’ CosTuME 


rah that are underlaid with lace. The neck is com- 
pleted with a military collar of the goods and a 


It is suitable for any fabric 
costumes, and is graceful, styl 





1 button-holes and 
buttons. 

This costuny 
may be all of 
one material 
withany decora 
tion that may 
please the taste 
of the wearer 
To economize in 
material, as well 
as to make the 
costume light 
er, gathered 
flounces may be 
substituted for 
the plaited ones 
A broad sash 
some plain or 
fancy ribbon 
also very hand 


some in place |} 
of the ‘Surah |] 
sash. When two |} 
materials are 
made up, the 
skirt may be of 
the richer fabric 
and finish ed 
without trim 
ming or with a 
very narrow 
decoration, A 
very elegant 
costume of this 
styl has th 
Waist-portiotl 
made of bro 
caded velv« 
and the skirt of 
plain velvet 
with shirred 
flounces, instead 
of the plaitings, 
up the back \ 
narrow ruchu 

borders the foot 
of the front and 
side gores, and 
deep jet fringe 
prov ides a beau 
tiful garniturs 
for the drapery 
edges. The 
sash is of wide 
watered silk, 
with jet fring 
on the ends. The 
model to the 
costume is in 13 
sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 
inches, bust 
measure It is 
No. 7778, and 
costs 35 cents. | 
made up into such | 
ish and satisfactory | 


| 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 

No. 7787.— This handsome 
wrap model isin 10 sizes for la- 
dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make a wrap by 
it for a lady of medium size, 
will require 2$ yards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 18 yard 48 inches 
wide.- Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


7750 


WRAP. 

perb wrap is in 10 sizes for ladies 
To make a wrap by it fora lady of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 3 yards 48 
20 .inehes wide. 35 cents. 


LADIES’ 

model to this su- 

, bust measure. 
require 6 yards of 
with 3+ yards of satin 


| No. 7750 

|| from 28 to 
medium size, 
inches wide, 


7793 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 

No. 7793.—This dressy 
little basque model is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. To make 
the basque fora miss of 
11 years, will require 2 





~ 
S 


RERES 

7730 

CHILD'S COSTUME. 

No. 7790 


from 2 to 6 years of age. 





rhis pattern is in 5 sizes for children 
The costume, for a child 
of 4 years, requires 44 yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. wide, or 1§ yard 48 inches wid 


yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 1 yard 48 inches 
wide. Price, 25 


cents. ¥ ei ee 
760 
CHILD’S COSTU 
No. 7760.—This model is 
from 2 to 6 years of age. Th 
of 4 years, requires 34 yards of material 22 inches 
Price, 20 cents. 


» sizes for children 
costume, for a child 





= 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Front Vieu : 
GIRLS’ COSTUME a GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No. 1794.—Two materials of any ‘ No. 7780.—Plain suiting was used 
kind combine prettily in this fashion. ss =) for the construction of this pretty 
The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from to ee little costume. The pattern is in 7 
3 to 9 years of age. The costume, for sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years old 
a girl of 9 years, requires 4% yards For a girl of 6 years, it needs 44 yards 
22 inches wide, or 2¢ yards 48 inches INFANTS’ NIGHT 22 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches 

l Price of pattern, 25 cents WRAPPER wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents 

No. %7791.—Flanne! 
fleece-lined pique, muslit 
and line are made uy 
into such wrappers. Th« 
paltern is in one siz 
and calls for 2} yards 
of goods 36 inches wide 
Price of pattern, 20 cents 


7788 
MISSES’ JACKET 
No, 7788.—The pattern t 
this jacket is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age. In making the jacket 
for a miss of 14 years, 3} 
yards of material 22 inches 
| wide, or 1$ yard 48 inches 
wide will be necessary 7769 
7763 Price of pattern, 25 cents 
Front View LADIES’ CLOAK Back Vieu 
No. 7769.—Striped cloaking of a rich quality is represented in this cloak, and Alaska sable fur 
forms the trimming, cord loops being used in closing. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure. In making the cloak for a lady of medium size, 64 yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 3 yards of goods 54 inches wide, will be réquired. Price of pattern, 35 cents 
a - ——— —_——_ —_—_—___ — 











~&. BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS 





7754 
|} LADIES’ POINTED WAIST. 
|| No. %776.—This waist LADIES’ BASQUE 
|| model is in 13 sizes for ladies No. 7754.—This pattern is ir 
\|from 28 to 46 inches, bust : * : sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 

1 lady of me- « —= 3 § inches, bust measure. A lad; 

= of medium size needs 4 yards 

ches wide, or 1$ yard 48 

inches wide. Price, 30 cent 
SAILOR COSTUME. 

ts of costume No. 17758 


|measure. For ¢ 
| dium size, it needs 2§ yards 22 
linches wide, or lf yard 48 
inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 

Figure No. 4.—CHILD'S 

Figure No. 4.—This con- 
which is in 5 sizes for chil- dren from 2 to 6 years of age 
For a child of 5 years, it re quires 4} yards of goods 2 
inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents 


7785 
NURSES’ APRON. 
No. 7785.—This model is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, For a per- i 

aver: son of medium size, the apron needs 2§ yards 

7748 of goods 36 inches = Price, 15 cents 7748 
Front View. MISSES’ COSTUME. 

No. 7748.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the costume 
for a miss of 11 years, will re juire 78 yards 22 inches wide, or 3} | yards 48 inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 


1) 
‘ 
2 
| 


Back View. 


2" NOTIC E:— We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERIC KK & COS PATTERNS, 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 


— owe T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South | Sixth a, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LONG years of peace have stilled the battle-thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was won, 
Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop down white petals on the silent gun; 
For life is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 
Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy bowers; 
One only knows what secrets may be hidden 
Beneath His cloud of flowers, 







OLD BATTLE-FIELDS. 





Poor heart, above thy field of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are lying 
To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain; 
Love works in silence, hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sod, 
And time shall show thee all earth’s battle-place 
Velled by the hand of God, 
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© words that have fallen from me! 


O golden thoughts and true! 
Must I see in the leaves a symbol 
Of the fate which awaiteth you? 


H. W. LonGretiow. 








LONG years of peace have stilled the battle-thunder, 
Wiid grasses quiver where the fight was won, 

Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 

Drop down white petals on the silent gun; 
For life is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 

Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy bowers; 
One only knows what secrets may be hidden 

Beneath His cloud of flowers. 
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Poor heart, above thy fleld of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are lying 
To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain; 
Love works in silence, hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sod, 
And time shall show thee all earth’s battle-places 
Veiled by the hand of God, 
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NOVEMBER AND THE POETS. 


HE dead leaves their rich mosaics, 
Of olive, and gold, and brown, 
Have laid on the rain-wet pavements 
} Through all the embowered town. 


1ey were washed by the autumn tempest, 
They were trod by hurrying feet, 

And the maids came out with their besoms 
And swept them into the street, 


To be crushed and Jost forever 

"Neath the wheels, in the black mire lost— 
The summer’s precious darlings, 

She nurtured at such cost ! 


O words that have fallen from me! 
O golden thoughts and true! 
Must I see in the leaves a symbol 
Of the fate which awaiteth you? 
H. W. Loneretiow. 
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i E wild i!ovember comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain; 

The night-wind blows its folds aside, 
Her face is full of pain, 


The latest of her race, she takes 
The autumn’s vacant throne ; 

She has but one short moon to live, 
And she must live alone. 


A barren realm of withered fields; 
Bleak woods of fallen leaves ; 

The palest morns that ever dawned ; 
The dreariest of eves; 


It is no wonder that she comes, 
Poor month! with tears of pain; 
For what can one so hopeless do 
But weep, and weep again ! 
RicHARD Henry STopparp. 


HE mellow year is hasting to its close ; 
The little birds have almost sung their last; 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast— 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows ; 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint, brief day 
The dusky waters shudder as they shine; 
The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define, 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs in solemn ivy-twine. 
HartLey CoLeRInGE. 


MALL wren, mute pecking at the last red plum, 
Or twittering idly at the yellowing boughs, 
Fruit-emptied, over thy forsaken house— 
Birdie, that seems to come 
Telling, we, too, have spent our little store, 
Our summer’s o’er: 


Poor robin, driven in by rain-storms wild 


To lie submissive under household hands, 

With beating heart that no love understands, 
And scaréd eye, like a child 

Who only knows that he is all alone, 

And summer’s gone: 


Pale leaves, sent flying wide, a frightened flock 
On which the wolfish wind bursts out, and 
tears 
Those tender forms that live in summer airs, 
Till, taken at this shock, 





They, like weak hearts when sudden 


sweeps by, 


Whirl, drop and die: 


grief 


All these things, earthy, of the earth, do tell 
This earth’s perpetual story ; we belong 
Unto another country, and our song 
Shall be no mortal knell ; 
Though all the year’s tale, as our years run fast, 
Mourns, “Summer’s past ” 
* + * * * * 
O youth immortal ! O undying love! 
With these by winter fireside we'll sit down, 
Wearing our snows of honor like a crown; 
And sing as in a grove, 
Where the full nests ring out with happy cheer, 
“Summer is here.” 


Roll round, strange years; swift seasons, come 
and go; 
Ye leave upon us but an outward sign; 
Ye cannot touch the inward and divine 
While God alone does know ; 
There sealed till summers, winters, all shall 
cease 
In His deep peace. 


Therefore uprouse, ye winds, and how] your will: 
Beat, beat, ye sobbing rain, on pane and door; 
Enter, slow-footed age, and thou, obscure 

Grand angel—not of ill; 

Healer of every wound, whene’er thou come, 
Glad we'll go home. 
AvutTuor oF “Joun HAviFAx, GENTLEMAN.” 


O sun—no moon! 
No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 
No road—no street—no “ t’other side the way "— 
No end to any row 
No indications where the crescents go— 
No top to any steeple— 
No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for shewing ’em— 
No knowing ’em! 
No traveling at all—no locomotion— 
No inkling of the way—no notion— 
“No go,” by land or ocean— 
No mail—no post— 
No news from any foreign coast— 
No park—no ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility— 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease— 
No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— No- 
vember ! Hoop. 
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MRS, PRINGLE’S CONSPIRACY. 


“ HERE’S grandmother, dear—run and bring 
her in.” 

Tiptoe toddled out to meet the brisk- 
stepping, fresh-faced oldish (not old), lady who 
came in at the gate. 

“Come to spend the day, haven’t you, mother? 
How nice of you!” 

Young Mrs. Pringle had never yet discovered 
that her husband’s mother was her ‘ mother-in- 
law” in the popular acceptation of the term. 

“Yes, I’ve come, Kate; but don’t stop your 
work; ’tis a nice, cool morning for sewing—go 


right on.” 





So after ensconcing her visitor in an easy chair, | 
and supplying her with fan and footstool, Mrs. | 
Pringle resumed her basting and fitting, with an | 


occasional ten minutes or so of rapid stitching, 
the only interruption to the stream of talk which 
seemed in no way to interfere with the motions of 
her deft fingers. 

“There!” she exclaimed, as noon drew near. 
“Come here, pet.” 

She proceeded to try on Master Tiptoe the re- 
sult of her morning’s work, a jaunty thing of tucks 
and ruffles which hardly reached to the knees of 
the chubby morsel. It was duly pulled down, 
jerked around, patted smooth here, puffed out 
there and quickly tied aboutywith a sash im- 
provised from a strip of lining-muslin snatched 
from the floor. 

“ Now,” 


grandmother, and say, ‘Isn't 


mother?’ ” 
“ Isn’'t—mamma—feet 
a heroic attempt at very precise pronunciation. 
“No, no; that isn’t it,’ laughed mamma; but 





ganmuzzer?”’ came with 


” caught the merry urchin in her 


“vanmuzzer 
arms, 
“That is it, exactly, Tiptoe. I declare, Kate, 
you are an industrious little soul as I ever saw! 
And what a knack you have at such things! 
I’m sure 


and 
for everything else as far as I can see. 
if Robert don’t get on it won’t be your fault.” 

The kindly woman had never been blessed with 
a daughter of her own, and this son’s wife of hers 
was well-nigh perfect in her eyes, 

But the affectionate speech failed to bring an 
answering smile. A troubled expression arose to 
the younger 
gathered in her eyes. 
slip, unmindful of his protest against having on 


woman’s 


his “ugly ol’ dress” again, but compromising 
matters by tying on the pink muslin sash over 
the buff chambery. 
and closed up, and the cuttings gathered from the 
floor before the unburthening came which the 
mother knew would come. 


“T don’t know, mother; sometimes J feel quite 


with a kiss and a shake, “run to| 
I sweet, grand- 


face, and tears slowly | 
She unbuttoned Tiptoe’s | 


The machine was righted | 





discouraged, and really think it is not much use 
| for me to try.” 

| “Why, Kate, dear, what do you mean? Are 
things going wrong with Robert ?” 


“Oh, no, mother! Nothing, I mean, for you to 


worry over. It’s only that I am anxious about 
| Robert smoking so much—I know it is hurting 
him in more ways than one.” 

| His mother’s face grew grave. 

| “Is he smoking more than formerly ?” 
| “Yes; I’m sure it is growing on him. From 
|} what I see and what I can guess at, I think he 
smokes eight or ten cigars a day. I have known 
him to smoke a dozen in a day.” 


“Too bad,” FOF 


course it must be a great injury to him in time if 


said his mother, with a sigh. 


it is not already.” 


I don’t think 
I know he 


needs every cent he can keep in his business, and 


“ And then, he cannot afford it. 


| he realizes at all what a drain it is. 


I try my best to save in every way I can, but, 


mother, I do get out of heart sometimes when I see, 
| that with all my pinching and scraping, I can’t 
| save as much in a week as he spends on cigars in 
a day.” 
|} “IT see, dear.” 
| “And I know it is a selfish way to look at it, 
| but I often feel impatient and angry at going with- 
out so many little things that I would like to have. 
I’m perfectly willing to do without, you know, only 
| I can’t make it seem right that I should do all the 
| doing without.” 

“It is not right.” 

“ Still, itis really Robert’s only fault, so perhaps 
I ought not to complain. Think how much worse 
some men are? Supposing he drank, now?” 


| 
| 
| 
You wouldn't 


“That’s a poor excuse, Kate. 
excuse a person for being a liar because he was 
not a thief.” 

“Well!” Young Mrs. Pringle drew a long 
“T don’t know what to do about it, ’m 
When I try to talk to him about it he either 
puts me off or laughs at me, and tells me not to 


sigh. 
sure, 
bother my head about things I don’t understand.” 
** Suppose, Kate, you ask him for the same 


}amount he spends in cigars for you to spend for 
your own gratification ?” 

“But I couldn’t have the conscience to spend 
money on superfluities, mother. I remember how 
| Emily Brand used to do that—she thought she 
was quite justified in spending three or four dollars 
a week in trash, because her husband spent the 
same in cigars: So he smoked and she spent, and 
he broke up in business, and now they are living, 
nobody knows how, in some little Western town.” 

“T think you might manage to open Robert’s 
eyes a little, though, Kate. Listen—” 

Mrs. Pringle, the elder, smiled as if in admira- 
| tion of some clever scheme within her brain, vet 
|shook her head in solemn appreciation of the 
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; | ; 
serious character of the subject. A very earnest | mother’s visit, chatting pleasantly, smoking three 
counsel followed, brought to a sudden end by the | cigars meanwhile and putting a few more in his 
appearance of the son and husband, carrying his | pocket as he started down town, never dreaming 
young heir, who had run to meet him, on one | that, according to his wife’s mental calculation, ‘e 
shoulder and a small parcel under his other} could burn up more money in an hour than she 
arm. could save by sewing all her spare time for half 

“A new book, Robert?’ asked his mother, | day, 
glancing at it after greetings had been exchanged. Robert Pringle conscientiously made an entry, 
“Oh,” put in Kate, “is it that ‘Carlisle’ we were | in a corner of his private memorandum-book, of 
speaking of? You said you’d bring one up.” every cent he spent in tobacco during the follow- 
“No, it is not. I went for a copy, but they had|ing month, beginning with the box of cigars. 
none of the cheap editions, and I thought it hardly | which lasted exactiy eleven days, was promptly 
worth while to pay two dollars for one.” replaced, and smaller purchases made as conveni- 
He leisurely unwrapped his parcel, showing|ent. To do him justice, his really generous and 
Tiptoe a picture inside, untied various bits of | rather uncalculating disposition had gone far, as 
yellow ribbon, giving them to him to tie on Carlo’s | his wife had asserted, toward preventing, on his 
ears, then took out a cigar which he smelled | part, any fair understanding of his own extrayo- 
critically before setting it approvingly between | gance, for he, by no means, smoked all he bough 





his lips. 

“ What does such a box as that cost you, Robert ?” 
asked his mother. 

“ About eight dollars and a half, ma’am,’ 
answered, with a perfectly unsuspecting smile. “I 
frequently buy by the box because I find it quite 
a little saving, and, of course, I have to watch the 
corners, for our expenses naturally increase a little 


’ 


’ he 


each year.” 
His look of virtuous frugality seemed, however, 
lost upon his mother, as she said, dryly: “I’m 


glad you appreciate the need of it. How long | 


does such a box last you ?” 


“Well—I can hardly say. Perhaps a month, 
perhaps not so long.” 

“But it seems to me, Robert, you spend more 
money on yourself than you do on Kate.” 

Mrs. Kate hid her face behind Tiptoe’s curls to 
hide a smile at her mother-in-law’s light skirmish- 
ing. 

“What?” said Robert, looking up in surprise. 
“Why—don’t you have money enough, Kate? 
Why didn’t you tell me, dear?” 

Her tender heart was disarmed at once, and she 


was about to protest that she never wanted any- 


thing, but Mrs. Pringle, the elder, struck in, with 
a warning glance at her: “ You know, Robert, it 
is not pleasant for a wife to be always obliged to 
ask for what she wants for her own little fancies. 
Now I think it would be a very good plan for you 
to hand her the same amount you spend in cigars, 
monthly, say—for her own personal gratifica- 
tion.” 

“That's a good suggestion, mother. I’ll do 
it.” 

“Then bear in mind,’ Mrs. Pringle was very 
fond of clinching a thing when she went at it, 


| but in the usual course of polite exchange which 
| pre yails among gentlemen, a man of his open- 
| handed disposition was sure to bear the heavier 
| burthen. 

ae Phe-ew-w-w !” he ejaculated, as he cast up the 
items for the month succeeding his agreement 
| with his mother. 

He went over the short column from the bottom 
up, then from the top down. There was no mis- 
| take—figures never asserted themselves more 
| vigorously than those which calmly stared him in 
the face, expressing : 


May 15th, 
26th, 
28th, 
29th, 

June 10th, 

“ 13th, 


50 





| It looked large. And when he came to writing 
| out a check for the same amount for Kate it 
looked very large. 

“T’ve been going a little too strong on it this 
month, Kate,” he said, as he handed it to her. 

| He had a half-hope that she would decline to 
(take it, but without showing any surprise at the 
| amount, she laid it in her desk with a very matter- 
| of-course “thank you.” 

| A few days after, she challenged his admiration 
| of a lace collar she was wearing. 

| “ Prettier than cigars, isn’t it?’ she asked, 
archly. 

| “Ts that your cigar money, dear? Yes, very 
| pretty, but they do manage to crowd a good deal 


| of money into a very small show, eh?” 


“your best way will be to keep a careful account| “That’s real lace, Robert—not at all high for 


of your own expenditure, and hand her, regularly, 
the same.” 
“ Agreed, ma’am.” 


such a quality! But—what have you to show for 


y 
| 
your month’s money :” 
He laughed and shrugged his shoulders, assur- 


He sat for awhile after dinner enjoying his|ing her she should get less next month. By a 
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ee 
heroic effort at self-sacrifice he lowered the sum 


by se yeral dollars, but the following month it rose | 
higher than at first, and Robert began to feel a| 


little surprised at the nonchalant way in which 


Kate accepted so much money to lay out in mere 


superfiaities. He was obliged to acknowledge to | 


himself as she displayed a pearl brooch with great 
apparent satisfaction, tha. he was somewhat dis- 
appointed at her discovering so much relish for 
such trifles. 

“ Pearls, eh? My mother used to wear some- 

thing like that.’ 

‘Ah? I suppose so; pearls are never out of 
sty le, you know.” 

Kate colored a little as she said it, and began 
to talk k of something else. 

Ir 1 due course of time an encyclopedia appeared. 
his purchase met with Robert's hearty approval, 
for both had often felt the need of it, but he had 
never felt able to buy one. But when a fancy 





chair was set in the parlor where there was already 

no lack of faney chairs, and a picture, small in 

every respect but the price, he thought, was hung 

in the sewing-room, he felt a little annoyed, more 

especially when Kate airily remarked: “I didn’t 

need it, of course, but as I have just so much to 
d, I thought Id like it 


He was ashamed of himself for feeling so, for he 


told himself over and over again, that it was a per- | 


fectly fair arrangement—Kate’s money made an 
important figure in his business, and if she had had 
none, he had chivalrous notionson the rights of in- 
strious and economical wives. And then—what 
right had he to criticize her mode of spending, when 
was not injuring herself or any one else by it— 

ch he knew in his very heart could not be claimed 
his way? Still, he had rather hoped that it 

ld occur to her to pay some of the house-bills, 

but it never had; they had continued to present 
themselves with their usual aggravating regularity, 
serving to increase an irritating consciousness of 
the presence of unnecessary articles about the 
house, the purchase of which was not warranted 
by his means. At all events, he might justly 


himself to fall back upon a little relief for | 
his well-concealed annoyances, in his feeling of 


surprise that his wife had not taken the least 
advantage, so far as he knew, of this liberal supply 


of pocket-money to carry out any of her old de- | 


sires for doing good. He had not observed that 
she had given a cent to any of the missionary 
societies or in relieving the poor. In his own 


growing sense of discomfort at the view he was |; 
forced to take of the hitherto unimagined extent | 


of the cost of his pet self-indulgence, there was 
some consolation in reflections on Kate’s short- 
comings, 

He sat alone one day looking over his accounts. 
He came across six “stubs” of checks he had 


given her, They ran: 





| $23 50 
| 7 59 
} 25 25 
24 50 

} 
| 24 OO 
| 93 25 
‘ 
ee . 
$138 05 


His own expenditure doubling the amount gave: 


$276.10—this for six months, making the yearly\ 


Gai 
sum of $552.20. 

A blank expression overspread his countenance 
as he thought of his partner’s strong desire te ex- 
tend their business, and of his utter inability to 
co-operate in such extension unless his private ex- 
pense could be cut down. He looked again at the 
sum—it was twice the hire of a servant, one-third 
more than their house rent. And the blank expres- 
sion on his face grew blanker asa further calculation 
showed him that this nice little game of “ super- 
fluities,” between his wife and himself, was played 
at an expense amounting to the interest on a frac- 
tion less than eight thousand dollars at seven per 
cent, 

One month later he handed his wife a paper. 

He re’s your r heck, Kate.” 

She opened and found it—blank! Her arms 
were around his neck in a moment. 

“© Robert, have you really given it up for good ? 
I knew you were trying to stop it, dear; but do 
you mean it for always ?” 

“T hope so, Kate. I never quite took in, t 
lately, how far the thing was carrying me, but I 
find there is only one right thing for me to do, and 
it, thoroughly, the better. But 
what will you do without your spending-money 


the sooner I do 


little woman ?” 
With a ringing laugh she ran to her desk and 
took out some papers. 
“T don’t know what I should have done,” sl 


ic 
said, with a desperate little shake of the head, “ if 
this money business had gone on much longer. 
Now, Robert, did you imagine I was fooling away 
| all that money ?” 
“Why, I believed Just what you told me.” 
| “T never told you so, sir. I simply showed you 
the things and let you believe—what your mother 
and I intended you should !”’ 

“Aha! A conspiracy against me, eh” 
| “But it was all her doing, Robert. She set me 
| up to it, and I should have stopped it long ago, for 
I could hardly bear it to let you think me such a 
simpleton, but she domineered and domineered 
over me in the most dreadful manner, and I 
couldn’t. Here—” she laid the papers in his 
hand, “there are five of the checks, the other 
went for that cheap encyclopedia—that’s the only 
bona fide purchase I’ve made—” 

‘How came you by all the laces, and jewelry, 


| and other stuff then?” asked Robert, in surprise. 
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RAPHAEL. 


“They all belong to your mother.” 
“Deceit! Treachery! Double-dealing! What 
is the saying about a man’s foes being of his own INCE the death of Raphael, writers in jj 
household? Really, Kate, I think an honorable have vied with each 
man might entertain conscientious scruples against Some have boldly 


quitting tobacco as the result of such practices | asserted that he was the greatest painter that ever 
lived; others have just as emphatically declared 


climes and centuries 
other to do him honor. 


upon him !” 


Woe 
SSS 


~ 


SSS 


SSS 
SV 
Ss 


that he stands second only to Michael Angelo 


“Give me back the checks then.” 

But he kept them, and Mrs. Pringle, the younger, | but all have united in giving to him pre-eminence 
never got another to spend on “mere super-| accorded to but few. 
fluities,” Sypney DayRe. Hillard says: “In Raphael’s hands, art per 








CVer 








RAPHAEL. 619 








forms its highest, and, indeed, its only legitimate 
function to make us better men. Maternal love, 
purity of feeling, sweetness, refinement, and a cer- 
tain soft, ideal happiness, breathe from his canvas 
like odor from a flower. No painter addresses so 
wide a circle of sympathies as he; no one speaks 


a language so intelligible to the common appre- 


hension.” 

“Tt was one of the remarkable properties of 
Raphael’s genius,” sqys De Quincey, “that in the 
execution of his works he always expressed, in a 
prominent manner, the greatest and most elevated 
feature of his subject, without, in any degree, 
seorning the minutest details,” 

The eminent historical painter, Opie, con- | 
cludes a lecture at the Royal Institution thus: | 


“The history of no man’s life affords a more en- | 


couraging and instructive example than that of 
Raphael. The path by which he ascended to 
eminence is open, and the steps visible to all, He 
began with apparently no very uncommon fund of | 


lity, but, sensible of his deficiencies, he lost no 


ba 
opportunity of repairing them. He studied all | 
the artists of his own and former times, and pene- 
trated all their mysteries, mastered their pecu- 
liarities and engrafted all their excellencies on his 


” 


own stock, 

Vasari, one of his biographers, assures us “ that 
he was never seen to gg to court but surrounded | 
and accompanied, as he left his house, by some 
fifty painters, all men of ability and distinction, 
who attended him thus to give evidence of the 
honor in which they held him.” 

Only his early death prevented him from re- | 


ceiving a cardinal’s hat, 

This is only a specimen of the extravagant 
praise showered upon the famous painter. In- 
deed, so exaggerated does it become, that we can 
scarce help suspecting some of its genuineness, | 
Nor are we surprised to learn, from good authority, 
that, though he undoubtedly was great, he was not, 
in all respects, good. 

Raphael, or Raffaello de Sanzio, was born in | 
Urbino, Italy, March 24th, 1483. It is said that 
he, as an infant, was model to his father, in a 
group, the Madonna and Child. He received his 
first instruction in painting from his father, Gio- 
vanni Santi, a painter of little reputation, In 
1494, he was placed under the tuition of Perugino, 
4 master not unworthy his illustrious pupil. In 
1504 he removed to Florence, where he remained 
until 1508. In that year he was called to Rome | 
bv Pope Julius II, to assist in the adornment of 
the Vatican, a labor which occupied him several 
years, His house, built by himself, near the Piazza 
Vaticano, is still pointed out to visitors to the 
“Eternal City.” Between 1512 and 1520, the 
majority of his works were executed. 

His death, which was sudden, is said to have 


been due to a singular cause. The pope sent for 


| inhumation took place on the evening of the Isth 


him to confer with him about the progress of St, 


Peter's. Raphael obeyed the summons in such 


| haste that he arrived at the appointed place, one 
| of the great halls of the palace, in a profuse per- 


spiration, He took a severe cold, followed by a 
») 


| fever, from which he died, April 6th, 1520, at the 


age of thirty-seven. 
After lying in state in his own house, in the 


| apartment where hung his last and greatest work, 


the Transfiguration, his remains were conveyed, 
amid the lamentations of the whole city, to the 
ancient Pantheon, or Church of Santa Maria de la 
Rotunda, and deposited at the foot of the chapel 
which he had endowed, where his sepulchre 
now is. 

lor over a century, the Academy of St. Luke, 
at Rome, exhibited in a glass case a skull pre- 


al 


tended to be that of Raphael. In 1833, to silenve 
the doubts which had arisen on the subject, the 
tomb of Raphael was opened with great care, in 


the presence of many of the highest dignitaries of 


the Church and State; and, after its repose of more 


than three centuries, his skeleton was found entire. 


| A mould was taken of the skull; and the second 


t} 


of October, with great pomp, the interior of the 
Pantheon being funereally illuminated on the 
occasion. 

We have said that of all the great master’s pic- 
tures, the Transfiguration takes highest rank 
by many critics considered the finest painting in 
the world, Next, perhaps, comes the Sistine 


| Madonna, No less famous are his Hours of Day 


and Night, and his Cartoons for Hampton Court. 
But of all subjects that appeal most strongly to the 
popular heart, are his representations of the Holy 
Family. 

“ His Madonnas,” remarks Vasari, “display all 
that the highest idea of beauty could imagine in 
the representation of a youthful yvirgin—modesty 
in her eyes, on her forehead honor, in the line of 
the nose grace, in the mouth virtue.” 

Raphael painted no less than one hundred and 


i . 
twenty Madonnas, some of which are known by 


particular names, The greater part, however, are 
admired and remembered chiefly by their simple 
beauty. One of the most attractive and pleasing 
is the one before us. One cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the modest dignity and pride of the 
mother, and the sweet, touching trust of the child, 

Ir is in vain to think of cultivating principles of 
generosity and beneficence by mere exhortation and 
reasoning ; nothing but the practical habit of over- 
coming our own selfishness and of familiarly en- 
countering privations and discomfort on account of 
others will ever enable us to do it when required, 
Indulgence infallibly produces selfishness and hard- 
ness of heart, and nothing but severe discipline can 


lay the foundation of a magnanimous character. 
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THE SUNSET’S GATE. 


N they came, racing and tumbling, 
With faces and voices forlorn, 
With hair all toss’d and disheveled, 
And garments all streaming and torn. 


“For, oh,” said the weary children, 
“ We have rambled afar to-night, 
Along the path by the river, 
Where the meadow-sweet flowers are white 


* And we've climbed the hill of the fairies, 
Where, they say, if you only wait, 

You will see, on a summer’s evening, 
The opening of sunset’s gate ; 


“ And the wondrous magic castles, 
With turrets of jewels and gold, 


And knights in their glittering armor, 
Like the stories of days of old. 


“But the way was hot and dusty, 
And the hill was so hard to climb, 
With tangle of briars and brushwood, 

We took such a weary time, 


“That when we had reached the summit 
All was dreary, and chill, and gray ; 
No vestige of gold or crimson— 
The castles had faded away.” 


Then a voice came from little Amy, 
With a happy secret confessed : 

“T am not strong, like the others, 
So I could not climb with the rest. 








“T sat down beside the river 
To wait, on a mossy stone. 

I could not help grieving a little, 
As I found myself all alone; 


“When, oh, such a radiance, mother, 
Came flooding all through the air! 

Everything round grew golden— 
Gold above, beyond, everywhere ; 


“ And far away in the distance, 

As I shaded my eyes with my hand, 
Not castles we children speak of, 

But the gates of the Better Land. 


“For I saw bright bands of angels, 
With their wings all radiant white, 
And I think I heard their singing ; 
They will come in my dreams to-night.” 





The mother smiled as she listened, 
While she comforted and caressed, 

And saw each tired wanderer 
Gathered safe in the household nest. 


She sat in the fading twilight, 
As the murmur of day grew still, 
And thought how life finds an emblem 
In the children’s climbing the hill. 


Ah, the dreary ways we traverse 

Through the storm, and tempest, and leat! 
Ah, the briars which clog our footsteps, 

And the stones which bruise our feet ! 


As we pant, and toil, and struggle 
For the long-cherished hopes of years— 
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—— 
As vain, alas! as the castles 


The children bemoaned in their tears— 


We find but the chill of failure, 
Disappointment, and sorrow’s blight, 

While the evening’s creeping shadows 
Tell of death’s approaching night. 


But, thank God, there comes so often, 
To the patient hearts who wait, 

The gleam of God’s blessed angels 
Through the opening of Heaven’s Gate. 


J.C. A. 


foliage upon all sides will hide it from 
Well, this is partly to be credited to the 
bird’s sagacity ; but I think it excites our admira- 
tion still more when we look further and find that 


where 


view. 


a large number of nests have escaped our search 
during the summer simply because they were so 
plainly in view. The instant we catch sight of 
one—there it is, fully exposed, every straw, and 
leaf, and hair, each and all of the sparkling 
eggs. 

For all birds do not attempt to conceal their 





nests, Some, like the gulls, have few enemies to 


fear, and breed on remote shores in so vast num- 








NEST-CONCEALING BIRDS. 


HE following article on birds, and their man- 
ner of concealing their nests, appeared origi- 
nally in the Philadelphia Times. It will be 

read with interest by all lovers of natural history, 
and especially that portion of it which relates to 
our beautiful feathered friends: 

One of the things that happens when the frost 


has nipped the stems, and the November blasts; I want to speak. 


have torn down the leaves, is that we notice a lot 


of birds’ nests in plain sight, right where we have 


The 


kindly feaves hid them very successfully, we 


looked all summer and seen none at all. 
j 


think; and then we wonder at the sagacity of a 
bird able to choose just that position for its home | 


| bers that concealment for all would be impossible 
and the loss of a few eggs each year wouldn’t mat- 
Then 


n 


ter much in the whole army, anyhow. 
there are other hosts of sea birds that nestle o 
rocky islets, where they have no chance to hide 
their eggs, while the tree-building herons and 
hawks, whose structures are of great size, trust to 
their height above the ground and the courage of 
their owners for safety. But it is of none of these 
It is of a class of small songsters 
who have the good sense to know that the way to 
hide their treasures best is to put them where 
robbers would least think of looking—in broad 
sight. The bird puts its trust in being incon- 
spicuous 

Take the upland plover or “ prairie pigeon,” f 


tor 


ae 
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instance, which is to be seen in the greatest abun- 
dance upon the plains of Nebraska and Dakota. 
It is a large, long-legged, conspicuous bird, and 
when in the early summer you come near where 


its home is, the parents will wheel about your 
head and dart hither and thither in the noisiest | 


distress. The plain stretches open on all sides to 
a great distance, the grass is short and scant, vet 
you look in vain for the nest. Each tuft of grass 
is pushed aside, every bit of sage-brush scrutinized, 


and if at last you do discover the eggs, they are 


found on the one most open spot in the whole | 


region, sunk in a flimsy little cradle that will 


hardly hold together to be lifted from 
ground, 

Another bird of these plains whose eggs are 
equally secret from the searcher because there is 
nothing to guide the eye to them, is the skylark. 
I have a friend who is one of the sharpest-eyed 
people I know, and who was encamped on the 
Upper Missouri River for several weeks in the 


summer. A skylark was nesting close to his tent. 


He knew it for a certainty, yet never could learn | 


just where. At last he stumbled upon the young 
birds, not yet able to fly, and hardly to crawl, saw 
where the whole family had often spent the night, 
and even then he didn’t discover the nest, which 
was on a bare spot of ground within ten feet of 
him. The pretty horned lark, or “snow-bird,” of 
Colorado, rears its young in a similarly public 
manner. In Minnesota, where the grass is higher 
than it is on the great plains, this bird always 
avoids the meadows and rank prairies, and seeks 
out some hillside, or short-clipped pasture, or 
bleak upland, and then carefully avoids such 
shelter as a tall tuft of weeds or a bit of a bush 
might afford. 

To come nearer home, into the Eastern States, 
where would you look for the four-pointed eggs of 
the tip-up, or “ peep-sand-piper,” that goes teeter- 
ing along the sandy margins of our streams all 
over the country, snugly tucked in under some 
fern in a swamp, like a woodcock’s? Not at all. 
They lie right on the sand or in the short, coarse 


grass of the low bank, where next winter’s freshet | goes into the woods to nest—but where? 





the | 





by their anger and excitement when any person 
comes near, 

A hundred examples of this practice of build- 
ing nests in the most open situations might be 
cited, and when we came to compare the birds 
with those which take great pains to hide their 
structures in bushes and under herbage, we should 
find that one class was no more numerous than the 
other. A 
and keen-witted. They are such robbers as snakes, 


bird’s enemies are pretty sharp-eyed 
monkeys, foxes, weasels, skunks, cats and rapacious 
birds, It is a difficult matter to hide anything 
away from them in a tree, or clump of bushes, or 
little swamp of tall grass. The snakes, birds, cats 
and monkeys can get into the trees, and the 
weasels, skunks and other marauders can nose out 
all the ground coverts. Moreover, it is just such 
places that an animal who wants a lunch of bird’s 
eggs goes hunting for them, and consequently 
those are the very lodgings a sagacious bird will 
avoid, 

I wonder if the fact that the bay-winged bunt- 
ing or grass-finch is the commonest of all our field 
sparrows is not due to the fact that it is almost an 
impossibility to find its nest, except by accident. 
This gay little fellow goes to live right into the 
middle of an open field. The song sparrow, and 
lots of other neighbors, stick to the pretty glade 
down by the brook, and hang their cradles on the 
leafy branches. But he says to himself: “That's 
the very place everybody will suppose a sparrow 
would go, because it’s so pleasant. I’ll cheat them 
and build out here in the field, where nobody, 
from a garter-snake to a school-boy, will ever 
suspect me.” He does, and the only way to find 
a grass-finch’s nest is to walk back and forth across 
every yard of the meadow until you scare the 
mother-bird from her eggs, or make sure there is 
no finch there. She will not rise, either, until 
your foot is almost ready to crush her; so you 
must let no part of the meadow be overlooked if 
you are to be quite sure of your prize. 

Then there is the handsomely-dressed, clear- 

He 
Why, 


voiced oven-bird, or golden-crowned thrush, 


will pile up the ice and leave the driftwood. You right on the flat ground among the leaves, and 


would never think, without any experience, of | 


perhaps close beside the path. He scrapes a little 


seeking a bird’s nest there, and ten to one if you | hollow in the surface, winds some straws about the 
do seek, you don’t find it! The birds scream, lining to make a smooth cup or bed, scratches up 
and chatter, and whirl abont your head, but they | a pile of leaves all around, and even over the top 


need not wi ry. 


Their nest is safe, because it is | into something like a roof, and the nest is done. 


so exposed that you are more likely to look all| There is no shelter, no hiding anywhere, You 


over and around it than to notice it. 


Those of the | may walk by and see this careless little heap of 


beach sand pipers that stay with us (for most of the | leaves and straw forty times and never once sis- 
\ } 


species present in winter go to the Arctic zone to | 
breed in the spring) are equally indifferent about | 


pect it a bird’s home, until some day you step too 
very near, and at last alarm the delicate owner, 


hiding their homes, and the terns place them right | who has trusted so long and so well in your over- 


on the seaweed, where we should be the least 
likely to look. But the terns always nestle in 
great companies, and quickly betray their homes 


looking her quiet residence. 
Well, the lesson of it all is that no end of things 
are going on close by us all the time which we 

















hat 
= 





never see because we think we must look for them 
to happen away off and in some strange manner ; 
sharp enough to take ad- 


and many animals are 
yantage of our blindness to that which takes place 
under our very noses. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


HE following extract from the concluding 

volume of Theodore Martin’s Life of the 

Prince Consort, touches upon very interest- 
ing traits of character: 

{It was characteristic of the Prince Consort that 
he contemplated the prospect of death with an 
equanimity by no means common in men of his 
years, This was owing to no indifference or dis- 
taste for life. He enjoyed it, and was happy and 
cheerful in his work, in his family circle, in loving 
thoughtfulness for others, and in the sweet returns 
of affection which this brought back to himself. 
But he had none of the strong yearning for life 
and fullness of vears which is felt by those who 
shrink from looking beyond “the warm precincts 
of the genial day” into a strange and uncertain 
He had no wish to die, but he did not 
Not long before his fatal illness, 


future. 
care for living. 
in speaking to the queen, he said: “I do not cling 
to life. You do; 
knew that those I love were well cared for, I should 
In the same 


but I set no store by it. If I 


be quite ready to die to-morrow.” 
conversation he added: “I am sure if I had a 
severe illness I should give up at once; I should 


” 


not struggle for life. I have no tenacity of life. 
This was said without a trace of sadness: he was 
content to stay if such were Heaven’s will; he was 
equally ready to go hence should that will be 
otherwise. Death in his view was but the portal 
to a further life, in which he might hope for a con- 
tinuance, under happier conditions, of all that was 
best in himself and in those he loved, unclogged 
by the weaknesses, and unsaddened by the failures, 
the misunderstandings, the sinfulness and the 
sorrows of earthly existence. 

“This spirit,” the queen writes in a memo- 
randum in 1862, “this beautiful, cheerful spirit it 
was which made him always happy, always con- 
tented, though he felt so deeply and so acutely 
when others did wrong and when people did not 
do their duty ; it was this power he had of taking 
interest in everything, attending to everything, 
which prompted those blessed feelings about 
eternity. He was ready to live, ready to die; 
‘not because I wish to be happier,’ as he often re- 
marked, but because he was quite ready to go. 
He did not do what was right for the sake of a 
reward hereafter, but, as he always said, ‘ because 
it was right.” 


He is the only rich man in the world who has | 


| 


learned to be content with what he has. 


jup flight after flight of the dirty stairs and e1 
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CHAPTER I 
“ ACOB GILES never did a kind thing in his 
life, and it ain’t to be expected as he’ll begin 





now. Them as isn’t chickens don’t often 
take up with their tender manners.” 
These remarks were addressed by a rough-look- 


ing woman to a man who nodded and laughed in 
her face. 

“ Ain’t you Jacob Giles yourself, and ain’t you 
ashamed to be,” she continued, nettled by his in- 
difference and jeering laugh. 

He just nodded, turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

It was a dreary winter’s night, and the street 
although a London one, was almost deserted. The 
man soon turned a corner, into a more brilliant 
Here the light from many g 1S-je ts 


fell on his face and figure. The figure so revealed 


thoroughfare. 
was large, bony, powerful—the face hard. It 
looked like the lowest type of human face cut out 


n granite, so utterly expre ssionless was it, so in- 


capable, to all appearance, of being moved by any 
emotion whatever. 

He walked rapidly, and with an apparent object 
in view. Once only he stopped. At the corner 
of afresh street where a gust of wind met him, 
and the light of a gin-palace streamed across his 
path, he stopped, but not to enter. He looked ir R 
it is true, then made a solitary remark, aloud: 
“ Jacob Giles never did a kind thing in his life.” 

He laughed as he had done before when the 
woman had told him so. He repeated her re- 
mark now as though it gave him pleasure, then 
walked on faster than ever. 

At last he reached his destination. 
attic at the top of a tall, dilapidated house. He 
His comrade 


had been away for some weeks now. He mounted 


It was an 


shared this attic with another man. 


{ 


l¢ red 


the room which was his home. 
He had his evening planned out with tolerable 


| distinctness; he would eat, and drink, and sleep 
—he had the means within reach to secure to him- 
self these enjoyments, and they formed to him t] 


|nearer to what the 


| by no change of countenance. 


sum total of life. 

Jacob Giles entered the room, went to a corner 
where he knew some lucifer matches were to | 
found, struck one against the sole of his boot, 
applied it to the end of a thin dip candle, and 
then stood still. 

“Wat's up!” he said. 

He was not a man given to make exclamations 
of any kind, and even this one, drawn from him 
in the extremity of his surprise, was accompanied 
He drew a step 
light revealed, and stood 
motionless. 

What he saw was this. A young woman dressed 
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in the quiet garb of a hospital nurse sat on the | 


trundle bed. She held in her arms a child, a 
small, weak, suffering boy of perhaps four years 
of age. 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Giles, again. 


9? 


brings you here—and who’s he? 

“ Are you James Thompson?” asked the young 
woman. Then without waiting to hear his hasty 
disclaimer, she continued: “ We were told at the 
hospital that James Thompson lived here. This 
is his little boy, he has been in the hospital for 
nearly six months. The doctors have done all 
they could, and so have we. He will never be 
better, the doctors say, and we know that is true. 
We are very sorry—more sorry than I can put 


“ Whatever 


into words, but we cannot keep incurables in Great 

Ormond § 

home.” 
As the young woman said the last words she 


treet, and so, and so I have brought him 


glanced round her nervously. 

“This ain’t much like father’s home,” 
child, fixing his wide-open, dark eyes on her 
face. 

“ But you are James Thompson,” continued the 
nurse, seeing that her listener remained silent. 

Giles felt very angry. 

“Do I look like Thompson?” he said, in his 
hardest and most jeering tone. ‘Am I weakly? 
Am I pale? Am I long o’ face and piping o’ 
Do I look as if I’ad a young ’un like 
That name no 


woice ? 
that? 
way resembles Thompson, as I can see.” 


My name is Jacob Giles. 


Hospital nurses require great patience, and this 


one answered the rude and angry harangue of her 
companion gently. 

“You certainly are a strong man, but I never 
knew that Thompson was weak. 
do with the child?” 

“Dun know,” said Giles, turning his back on 
her and walking to the fireplace. 

The fire was nearly out. He stooped down and 
built it up. Strong as he was, his hands were 
trembling with suppressed anger; he was longing 
to be openly rude to the young woman. As to the 
child, he had not even glanced at him. As he 
laid the fire and fanned it into flame, there was 


said the | 


What am I to} 


Whether it was the child’s expression or the 
| young woman’s voice, Giles felt himself compelled 
| to answer more gently. 

“He wor my pal,” he said, “he lived yere wid 
me. Oh, yes, the place is right enough, but 
| Thompson ain’t been ’ome fur weeks past, and | 
never knew as he had a little ’un sick and in 
orspital.” 

“But if this is Thompson’s home, how soon is 
| he likely to be back?” asked the nurse. 

“That I can’t rightly say; perhaps to-night, 
| perhaps to-morrow, perhaps never.” 
| “Charlie, what am I to do?’ asked the young 
| nurse, looking down at her little charge. 
| “ll stay here and wait fur father,” answered 
the small, piping voice. 
| “May he stay for the night?” asked the nurse. 
|“ Will you let him stay on the chance of his 
father’s return? I will come and see him to- 
|morrow, and I will pay a woman down-stairs 
something to look after him ” 

Giles growled. Then he pointed to a bed at the 
| other end of the room. 
| “That ’ere’s Thompson’s bed,” he said, then; 
| “Thompson pays fur it, s 
/’un may lie there.” 

Then actuated by some feeling, he knew not 
what, he turned and left the ro 


I s’pose as his youn 


ma, 


| 
CHAPTER II. 
E remained away for two hours, during which 
time he wandered up an 
boring streets. The rain fell heavier than ever, 
land he got pretty well wet He visited, 
| however, no public house for either refreshment 
or shelter, and atthe end of the two hours stumbled 
The 
aspect of the room had changed during his absence. 
| The hospital nurse had gone, but the bed at the 
| other side from his own had been made up. The 
| sick child lay in it, and a woman who he knew to 
| inhabit another part of the house sat by his side. 
| Giles walked up to her and spoke in his gruffest 
| tones: “This ’ere is my room—you get out of 
| this.” 

“T’m just making little Thompson comfortable, 


1 down the neigh- 


through. 


| once more up the stairs to his attic home. 


total silence in the room, but when it blazed up | 
ruddy and bright the child said, with a sigh of | Jacob,” replied the woman. “ I’m setting yere wid 
satisfaction: “ Now, that’ere’s better! That spark | him fur a spell, the little ’un’s lonesome, and I 
| said as I’d set by him till he dropped asleep.” 


o’ fire’s real comforting, ain’t it, nurse ?” 
“Do you want me to kick you out?” said Giles, 


Giles turned round and stared at the small 
speaker. raising his foot as he spoke. 

“What am I todo with the little one to-night ” The woman was a timid one; she turned pale 
asked the nurse, taking advantage of his direct | and rose hastily. 
gaze. “We were certainly told that Thompson} “There, my dear,” she said, bending over the 
lived here. I must not take the child back again, | child, “you rest easy, and I'll look h’in in the 
for the hospital is quite full; perhaps you can tell | morning—first thing in the morning when he goes 
me about Thompson. If he is not here, where | out, my dear, try and sleep now.” 
does he live? I was given this address,” and she Then she went away, looking back anxiously as 
took a piece of paper out of her pocket. | She did so, 


| 
| 
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Giles watched her to the door, which he locked. 
He then went and sat down by the fire, which | 
burned brighter than usual in the grate. He said | 
to himself that he would take no notice whatever | 
of Thompson’s child, that he would spend his | 
evening as usual, oblivious of his presence. It | 


was certainly very annoying to have a sick child 
s ; : 


in the room, but as he was Thompson’s, and 
)\Thompson paid for half the room, he could not 





‘well turn him out. He would simply forget him, 
not think of him at all. For this purpose he | 
moved to the side of the fire nearest to his own bed, | 
and taking down a short, black pipe from over the 
mantelpiece, lit it and put it into his mouth. He 
had scarcely drawn two pufis, however, when a 
voice from the bed, said: “ Please, Jacob Giles, 
put out that ere pipe; father don’t smoke when 
I’m there, and I don’t like it.” 

In utter astonishment at the audacity of the 
small voice, Giles did drop his pipe, turned round 
and stared. The sick child had raised himself in 
bed to a sitting posture, and his bright eyes were 


| 


} 


fixed on Giles. The eyes looked so fearless, and 
yet the face such a mere baby one, that Giles felt, 
in the midst of his astonishment, a sort of amused 
admiration at words so bold coming from such a 
creature. 

“Wot’s yer name, young ’un?” he said, with 
his pipe still suspended in the air. 

* Charlie.” 

“Well, Charlie, I’ll smoke ef I like.” 

“T won’t love yer then,” answered Charlie, and 
he turned away his head and began to whimper. 

“Yere’s a rum go,” said Giles, to himself; 
“bother that Thompson, why did he leave his 
young ’un on my hands?” 

Moved by some impulse, however, he went over 
and stood by the bed. 

“Don’t ery, small chap,” he said, and the soft- 
ness of his own voice surprised him. ‘ There, 
there, I won’t smoke ef it vexes yer. Now giv 
over crying, do.” 

But Charlie’s whimper had changed into sobs 
and he would not be quickly comforted. 

“T want the little children at the orspital, and 
I want father,” he said. 

Most devoutly did Giles wish that his desire 
could be gratified. 

“What ’ud father do ef he wor yere?”’ he 
asked, at last. 

“He'd walk up and down wid me, or he’d hold 
my ’and ; he did afore I went into orspital. May- 
be he’d walk up and down wid me the whole night 
through.” 

“And I s’pose yer’d like me to be up to that 


little game?” asked Giles, in a tone of dry sarcasm. | 
The child, however, saw no sarcasm ; he stretched 
out his tiny arms and raised his thin face. 
“Yes, please, Jacob Giles, I’d like it werry 
well,” | 
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Giles felt himself turning crimson; he could 
not laugh in such a baby’s face, neither could he 
refuse his request ; he stooped, and the little arms 
clung to his neck. The next moment the man 
who had never done a kind thing in his life, found 
himself pacing up and down his attic, with 
Thompson’s child lying in his arms. 


CHAPTER III. 
yan GILES was, undoubtedly, a very hard 
v man; no one yet had found the vulnerable spot 
in him; naturally, therefore, he was unsym- 
pathetic, he neither gave sympathy nor asked for 
it. When ill he wanted no woman to nurse him, 
when well he needed no child to climb on his 
knees; wishing for neither woman nor child 
he took care not to marry, he liked best to live 
alc ne. ’ 

A bout three months, however, before the night 
on which a sick child was brought to his home, a 
man with whom he had been having a drink at 


the nearest public house asked leave to share half 


his attic. Giles, though a good workman, was 
rather low in work just then, and the temptation 
to save half his rent was too great to be resisted. 
He did not want Thompson, he would much 
rather have done without him, but he let him 
come, taking very little notice of him when he did 
so. Thompson was a tall, thin man, with a weak 
and troubled look about his face. He seemed 
rather afraid of Giles and anxious to conciliate 
him. They had, of course, but one fire between 
them, and the making up of this fire, and the 
keeping of it in order, devolved on Thompson ; 
he also kept the room tidy, and did a good deal 
f menial work for both his fellow-lodger and 
himself. Giles was well pleased that it should be 
so; but he never thanked Thompson by either 
wr look. 


r their pipes for an hour or more without 


They were a silent pair, often 





| opening their lips. Giles indeed would forget 


Thompson, and Thompson seemed afraid to speak. 

At night Thompson slept badly, and groaned 
often in his slee p- Once or twice Giles awoke and 
heard these groans, but they did not trouble him; 
they were Thompson’s affair, not his. 

Being so unobservant of all that did not imme- 
diately concern himself, he failed also to see how 
thin Thompson was growing, how white and yet 
whiter his face became. How often, even sitting 
by the fire with Sis pipe in his mouth, he sighed. 
Then how the pipe remained empty because there 
was no tobacco to fill it. Then how scanty and 
poor his meals became. 

Giles saw all these things without observing 
them; but that they did enter into some portion 


| of his brain was certain, for he remembered them 


by and by. 
One morning, after a specially miserable night, 
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during which even Giles was disturbed by his| 
groans, Thompson came and put his share of the | his face altogether new. He was unconscious of 
this fact himself; but he did feel that the hours of 





there was a look of resolve and interest now about 


week’s rent into his hand, 
“T won’t be in maybe to-night, comrade,” he | the day went faster than ever before, and that he 
said; “you pay it,” pointing to the money. “ And | had something not very unlike happiness glowing 
thank yer, comrade, fur never saying a rough or | within his breast. He could not understand his 
unceevil word.” | own feelings. Why should he be happy to-night? 
Giles noticed how ill and strange he looked, and | He had more than usual cause for depression, 
for half an instant felt half inclined to call after} Had he not a sick child on his hands—a child 
him, and give him sixpence out of the money to | who would probably again to-night disturb his 
buy a warm meal. He did not do so, however. | rest? Did any one ever dislike children more 
That night Thompson’s bed was empty, and | than Giles did? Why, then, should he feel in 
night after night returned without his putting in | good spirits? 
an appearance. Giles ceased to expect him, though The fact, however, remained, argue about it as 
something—he knew ndt what—preyented his he would. 
offering his bed to any other mate. He went home at once when his work was over, 
Six weeks had passed away when the sick child | buying on his road an apple and a cake for Thomp- 
was brought into the room—he was Thompson’s | son’s sick little one 
child—and Giles spent some hours of the night | As soon as ever he entered his room the child 
walking up and down with him. As he held the | sang out, in his shrill, fearless little voice: “I'm 





little creature in his arms, and saw the contented 
expression of the dark eyes fixed on his face, he 
remembered Thompson’s groans, and Thompson's 
sadness. He also thought over again of his last 


not read their expression. He brought over the 


real glad, Jacob, as yer has come home.” 
His large, dark eyes looked softly at the man. 
The light of love was in them, though Jacob could 


a hl * 6 | 
words—“ Thank yer, comrade, for never giving | apple and cake and presented them rather shame- 


me a rough word.” 


facedly. 


“Poor chap!” he found himself thinking. | “ Did father send them?” asked Charlie. 
“Small wonder he wor down in the mouth, ced “No; I bought ’em.” 


this young ’un on his mind.” 


“Well, lay ’em anigh me, yere. I might ’a’ 





Finally Thompson’s child went to sleep, and | known- as father didn’t buy ’em. He'd never ’a’ 
Giles laid him back on the bed, but he could not | given a dry cake like this yere; but I’m all the 
sleep himself. He resolved to get up early and | same gratified to you, Jacob Giles.” 
look for Thompson. “ How old are you, small ’un ?” asked Jacob. 

> 

Thompson had died in the workhouse. His| “ Werry.” 
investigations soon brought this fact to light.| “And I'll never grow no bigger. That sounds 
Giles then went to the hospital where the sick | real sad, but it ain’t. Father said, ef they couldn't 
child had been. }cure me in the orspital, that he’d walk me about 

Alas! Charlie was an incurable indeed. He | h’every night o’ my life. I like father’s arms 
would never walk ; he would never grow. Always, | about me; and he’s so weakly hisself, he couldn't 
as long as he lived, he would be the tiny, baby-| carry me ef I growed. H’everything’s fur the 
looking creature he now was. Giles received all | best,” concluded the baby philosopher. 
the information about him in absolute silence. “But ef yer father don’t come ye'll have to go 

“If we can, we will try to get him into a Child-| to the work’us, There'll be nobody to carry yer 
ren’s Incurable Hospital,” said the nurse whom | in the work’us,” said Giles, grufily, 

Giles saw; “and in the meantime, until we suc-| “But father’]] come back,’ said Charlie, no 
ceed—I suppose—I fear there is nothing for the | cloud of fear or distrust on his sweet, contented 
poor little fellow but the workhouse.” | little face; “and you'll carry me to-night, Jacob, 

“Yes, mar’m, there’s the work’us, sartinly,” | fur yer real good-hearted, I know.” 
said Giles, and he walked away. Jacob laughed. “Yer the first as said that o’ 

ae me, I guess, young ’un,” he said; but he stooped 
down and lifted the frail little figure into his strong 
CHAPTER IV. arms, and paced up and down with it as he had 

S he walked away he said to himself: “To- | done the night before. 
morrow will be time enough for the work’us,|_ No; no one had said that he was good-hearted ; 
and the woman down-stairs ’ull look arter the} no one had said that he was kind; but he could 
young ’un.” not frame the words from his lips that would con- 

Then he went to his own employment, being an | vey the news to this little one that he was an 
hour later in doing so. He worked, however, | orphan—a pauper sick child, who must live for 


better than usual. Always a good workman, | the future in the workhouse. 


_ “Seven. I’m werry small, ain’t I 
| 
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He walked about with Charlie until, soothed 
and comforted, he dropped asleep. Then, instead 
of returning him to Thompson’s bed, he sat down 
with the little Durden still in his arms. Surely he 
was to be pitied—this poor little one, who would 
never know health, never know manhood. Giles 
found himself disliking the idea of taking him to 
the workhouse, of leaving him there to the fate of 
the orphan and destitute. He had never pitied 
human being before; but he had yet to acknow!l- 


edge that he had undoubted pity in his heart for | 


this sick child of Thompson’s—Thompson, who, 
from sheer want, had died himself in the work- 
house. He felt not altogether comfortable about 
Thompson, who certainly was no friend of his, 
only just his mate for a few months, Still, the 
memory that he had let him go away to die was 
not a pleasant one. But what could he do with 
the boy? Could he keep him—keep him at least 
for a little time, until the kind hospital people 
had decided whether he could be admitted into 
the hospital for incurable children? It seemed 
almost impossible that he could bring himself to 
do this. Why, indeed, should he—he who, so his 
neighbors said, never did a kind thing in his life? 
Why should he do this thing—rather more kind 
than anything the people who spoke against him 
had ever done? and yet—and yet— 

“ Yer arms are real soft,” said Charlie, who had 
awakened and was looking at him. 

“Young ’un,” said Giles, in his harshest voice, 
“s’pose—I’m not saying as it is so—but s’pose as 
that father o’ yours don’t come back, what ‘ull 
yer do?” 

“Stay yere,” answered Charlie, in a tone which 
seemed quite to have settled the question. 


“Well, I never! ain’t yer cheeky? Why, this | 


is my ’ome.” 
“Yes, Jacob Giles, and it might be a bit cleaner; 
but ef I stays on yere for a spell I'll teach 


yer.” 


Giles stared hard at him, then his eyes twinkled, | 


then he burst out laughing. 

“The cheekiest young ’un h’ever I seed,” he 
remarked, relating the story afterward. “No 
manner o’ use in being roagh on him, he wouldn’t 
see it nohow.” 

But somehow neither could he see his way to 
sending Charlie away, for the very next moment 
the little one had pulled down his face and kissed 
it. It was quite impossible for Giles and he to 
part after that kiss of peace. 

For the heads of His sick little ones God pre- 
pares specially soft pillows, and in the rough arms 


of Jacob Giles He now laid one, bidding him | 


nurse the child and He would give him his wages. 
It was a direct message, and the man, hard as he 
was, could not turn away from it. Instantly the 
hardness and selfishness in him began to melt— 





he had need of softness, and the need for it made 
it grow. Thus he earned his wages. 

“As kind-hearted and good-natured a man as 
you'd like to meet—changed from a lion into a 
lamb,” said the neighbors a year afterward of 
Jacob Giles. And for the rest of his life he was a 
happier and more beloved man, because of his 
kindness and love to Charlie. Soa good work of 


*) 


God was done by that little suffering child. 
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MOST ingenious device to escape capture is 

that shown by the Bheel robbers of India. 

It often happens that a band of these 
marauders are pursued by mounted Englishmen, 
and, unable to reach the jungle, find themselves 
about to be overtaken upon one of those open 
plains which have been cleared by fire, the only 
shelter in sight being the blackened trunks or 
leafless branches of small trees that perished in 
the flames. For men so skilled in posturing this 
is shelter enough. Quickly divesting themselves 
of their scanty clothing, they scatter it with their 
plunder in small piles over the plain, covering 
them with their round shields, so that they have 
the appearance of lumps of earth and attract no 


attention. This accomplished, they snatch up a 
few sticks, throw their bodies into a contorted 
position, and stand or crouch immovable until 


|their unsuspicious enemies have galloped by. 
When all is safe, they quickly pick up their spoil 
and proceed upon their way. The Rev. J. D. 
Woods writes of these marvelous mimics as fol- 
| lows: “Before the English had become used to 
these manoeuvres, a very ludicrous incident oc- 
}curred. An officer with a party of horse was 
| chasing a small body of Bheel robbers, and was 
| fast overtaking them. Suddenly the robbers ran 
| behind a rock or some such obstacle, which hid 
'them for a moment, and, when the soldiers came 
| up, the men had mysteriously disappeared. After 
}an unavailing search, the officer ordered his men 
jto dismount beside a clump of scorched and 
withered trees; and, the day being very hot, he 
took off his helmet and hung it on a branch by 
which he was standing. The branch in question 
turned out to be the leg of a Bheel, who burst into 
a scream of laughter and flung the astonished 
officer to the ground. The clump of scorched 
trees suddenly became metamorphosed into men, 
and the whole party dispersed in different direc- 
tions before the Englishmen could recover from 
their surprise, carrying with them the officer’s 
helmet by way of trophy.” 


| Some there are who gaze intently into the well 
of truth, but only in hope of seeing their own 


| image reflected in it. 
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NIGHTFALL. 


HE hush of twilight, far and wide, The stars peep forth, the afterglow 
Falls on the green and sloping meadows ; Fades slowly out behind the larches; 
All tremulous the aspens stand, The birds are hushed—save one that seems 
By way-worn zephyrs lightly fanned, To chirp a little in his dreams— 
Where the clear brooklet’s mimic tide When outcast breezes faintly blow 
Sweeps onward to the shadows. Adown the woodland arches. 





All day its sun-flecked ripples flow The ripples vanish, seaward drawn; 
Through pastures strown with hay and clover ; The flowers in sleep their perfume rendes ; 
Through lonely glens, where alders lean So nightly round each darkening slope, 
To kiss the dimpled waves, unseen, The light is sown in patient hope, 
And sweet wild roses blush below That the rich harvest of the dawa 
The brambles drooping over! May rise in golden splendor! 
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“She always had a happy face,” said the girl, 
evasively, 

CHAPTER I. | “I know that she is not happy! She cannot be 
[FTY years ago, in one of the chambers of | happy without her mother!” exclaimed the lady, 
Head’s old “Manston House,” which | passionately. “Oh, what a cruel wrong to tear 
stood a little north of Spruce Street, on the | her from me! Cruel! Cruel! Cruel! Heaven 

west side of Third Street, Philadelphia—the site | forgive him !” 
is now occupied by three modern-built dwellings— | Overcome by a rush of feeling, the lady covered 


| 
| 


fifty vears ago, late in the afternoon of an autumn | her face and sobbed for some moments, while her 
day, ‘in one of the chambers of the “MAansION | frame was strongly agitated. Growing calmer, 
Hovse,” a pale-faced, distressed-looking woman, she looked up and asked, with returning interest : 
apparently about thirty years of age, was moving |“ And Herbert, Alice? What of my lovely boy ? 
about with a restlessness that showed her mind to} Does he look as when I parted from him a few 
be in a state of much agitation. She had been| months ago? Tell me about him, Alice. Oh, 
beautiful, and beauty still threw its waning light | that your eyes had been mine when they looked 
over features that were in outline almost classi- | upon my children !” 


cally perfect. But, life’s painful experiences had “ He is little changed,” replied the girl—“ very 
shadowed a countenance that once possessed fasci- | little.’ 
nations of no ordinary character. Strong emo- “Ts his face as bright as when—as——-as when—” 


tion had left many traces there; and the tide of} “ As bright, and fair, and noble as when you saw 

passion had swept away its soft and gentle undula- | him last,” said Alice. 

tions. All was sharp and angular; while the “I wonder if they are kind to them—if they 

sunken, restless eyes shone above with a strange | bear with their little faults! Ada is sometimes 

light. fretful, and her father never had much patience 
Once or twice, as she moved about the chamber, | with her. He was always more disposed to rule 

she clasped her hands suddenly together, as if the | by authority than by love—to break rather than 

subject of her thoughts had become more painful ; | seek patiently to bend.” 

glancing upward, at the same time, withan evident} “I don’t believe they are ill-treated, ma’am,” 

appeal to Heaven for strength to bear an insup- | replied the girl. “I’m sure they are not. They 

| look bright and happy.” 

“And separated from their mother !” 


portable burden. 

It was evident, from the manner of the woman, | 
that she was in expectation of some one, for,every| The thought seemed to awaken a new pang in 
now and then, she would listen to the sound of | the breast of the mother; and, as if measuring its 
footsteps along the passages, and pause, almost | intensity, while she nerved herself to bear it, she 
breathlessly, as they occasionally neared the door | sat, still and statue-like, for nearly the space of a 
of her room, At length, there was alow rap, and | minute. Then she said, in a calmer voice: “Do 
a tidy-looking girl entered. While her appear-| you know the person who was with them?” 
ance was that of a domestic in the house, her face} The girl shook her head. 
bore marks of intelligence and refinement above| “How did you like her looks ?” 
that of her class. “ Not much.” 

“Have you seen them ?” was the quick, eager! “ You are still ready to serve me, Alice? You 
question of the lady, whose manner, as she awaited | do not repent your promise?” said the lady, fixing 
an answer, became still more agitated. her eyes keenly upon the girl’s face. 

“T have,” was the simple reply, made inatone| “TI am ready to do ail for you that I promised, 
that blended interest with sadness and sympathy. | Mrs. Waverly,” was the earnest reply. “All, 

“Well ?” jand more than all. My heart was with you from 

There was an increased eagerness in the lady’s | the beginning, and is with you now.” 
voice and air. “Thank you, from my heart, Alice!” returned 

“T met them on Chestnut Street, above Tenth, | Mrs. Waverly, as she was called by the girl—and, 
in company with a nurse. They were returning | with an involuntary action, she seized her hand 
from a walk, and I followed them all thé way | and held it for a few moments tightly. 


home.” “ How about your place here?’ she asked, after 
“Ada and Herbert?” murmured the lady in a | a brief silence. 
low voice that was full of tenderness. | “It must be given up,” was the prompt answer. 


|“ You said that you would take rooms at old Mrs. 


“Yes,” returned the girl. 
“My sweet angel, Ada! Did you look into her | Grafton’s ?” 

precious face ?” “T thought of doing so. B 
“Oh, yes.” trusted ?” 
“Tnto her beautiful eves? O Aliee! Tell me! } « I think she can,” 

Did she look happy ?” 
VOL. xLix. —43. 


ut, can she be 


“There must be no doubt in the matter. If we 
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are betrayed, all future efforts may be rendered 
unavailing.” 

“Let me see her first. I will talk with her 
about your separation from your children, and 
learn how she feels. I know how she felt six 
months ago.” 

“ Don’t mention that I am in the city.” 

“T will not do so in the beginning. But, if I 
find all right, I will arrange for a couple of rooms 
in her house—one foy you and one for myself. We 
can live there as secluded as we like.” 

“ How impatient I am to see my children and 
to clasp them in my arms!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Waverly, starting to her feet and walking hurriedly 
about the room. 

Her thoughts had run far in advance of the 
arrangements in view—even to the fruition of her 
eager desires. 

Alice made no response to this outburst of feel- 
ing, but remained silent until it had exhausted it- 
self, when she said: “ What we have to do should 
be done quickly. I will go at once to Mrs 
Grafton.” 

‘Be very discreet, Alice! 


Remember how 


much is at-stake,” returned Mrs. Waverly. 
“JT will not farget, ma’am. Do not fear me.” 
And Alice withdrew from the apartment. 
Left to herself, every muscle relaxed, and Mrs. 
Waverly sunk back, almost nerveless, upon the 


sofa where she had been sitting. But, if her body 
was but half-animate, her mind was all alive. 
For awhile she remained as still as if sleeping. 
Then there was a slight motion of her head and 
hands, and she said, in a half-audible under-tone : 
“T have looked into the eyes that but a little 
while before looked upon their precious forms— 
lingered in their sweet young faces! For even 
this Iam thankful. And I am near them, too— 
in the same city; and their feet, perchance, have 
touched the very pavement on which I walked 
this day—it may be but an hour before!” 

The lady now sat upright, still continuing to 
give utterance to her thoughts. 

“T can bear this separation nolonger. It would 
kill me. I look at myself in the glass, but am so 
changed that I do not recognize the image. They 
tore my children from me—bone of my pone and 
flesh of my flesh—as if I had not a single heart- 
emotion left; as if I were a thousand times less 
human than they have made the world believe me! 
Crushed and humbled, I lay, where they had 
thrown me aside, powerless, for a time, with only 
the low throbbings of my suffering heart to give 
sign of the life within me. I was, in the eves of 
my accusers and executioners, unworthy to consort 
with the innocent ones to whom I had given being, 
and they tore them from my natural arms—but 
could not take them from the clasping arms of my 
spirit! Near, very near to my heart thev have since 
lain—precious treasures! They could not take 








them from my affections, nor their dear images 
from my thoughts. And now I have come to 
secure full possession of what I have lost. Nature 
claims her own, and she must have it. There jg 
but one thing for me to doin life—but one hope to 
be realized. I care for nothing beside I mus 
gather my dear ones on my bosom again, in def. 
ance of all opposition. And I will do it, or die jp 
the attempt!” 

By this time the excitement of Mrs. Waverly’s 
mind had become so great, that she could no longer 
sit still, but arose up and moved about the room 
as she had done before, with agitated steps. 

An hour elapsed before the girl came back. 


CHAPTER II. 
N a small but comfortable house, situated in the 
district of Spring Garden, sat an old lady, 
whose calm, mild features reflected a heart the 
surface of which was marred by no strong waves 
of passion. She had been reading; but her book 
was laid beside her on a table, and she had taken 
some plain needle-work in her hands andowas 
sewing. 

“Why, Alice!” she exclaimed, on looking up 
as the door of her room opened. “How do you 
do? Iam pleased to see you.” 

“ Very well, Mrs. Grafton,” answered the visitor. 

“Tt’s a long time since I have seen you, Alice. 
Take a chair. A good many months.” 

The old lady’s voice fell lower, and had a shade 
of sadness. 

“Where have you been ?” 

“T’ve lived at the Mansion House, in Fourth 
Street, since I—I—since I left Mrs. Waverly.” 

“ Poor Mrs. Waverly !” exclaimed the old lady, 
and ready tears came to her eyes, dimming their 
vision. “ Poor creature!” she added, as she took 
off her glasses to wipe away the dews of feeling. 
“ How my heart has ached for her!” 

“ And so has mine, a hundred and a hundred 
times,” warmly responded Alice. “Oh, they did 
treat her cruelly !” 

“T will never believe all that was said against 
her,” remarked Mrs. Grafton. 

“Nor I. Jim MeCarty’s no true man; and as 
for Biddy Sharp, if the truth were known, she 
would be found a worse woman than she’s tried to 
make others believe Mrs. Waverly.” 

“That has always been my own opinion, Alice; 
and fire won’t take it out of me,” said Mrs. Graf- 
ton, warmly. “A nice state of things it is, truly, 
when such creatures can be brought forward to 
blast the character of one whose life, to all out- 
ward appearance, has been stainless.” 

“To think that Mr. Waverly should have 
listened to them for a moment!” remarked Alice, 
indignantly. “I can never get over that !” 

“The wife who had lain in his bosom—the 
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“ 
2 such testimony! It seems incredible. Poor, 
unhappy creature! How often and often I think 
of her! She went to Baltimore ?” 

“Yes, An old friend, who had been to her as 


a sister—they were children together—came on to 
Philadelphia the moment the painful news of Mrs. | 
Waverly’s trouble reached her ears, and stood by 


her in that fearful trial. When it was over, she 
took her home with her; where she has been ever 
since ”” 

“The hardest thing of all,” said Mrs. Grafton, 
after musing for a short time, “ was the separation 
of her children. 
them—little Ada, for instance—it would have been 
something. But to tear them asunder, as they did, 
was heart-breaking.” 

“And it almost killed her,’ returned Alice, 
dashing aside a tear. “I saw more of her than 
any one, for I was with her during the wretched 
time of the trial. If those who so loudly con- 
demned her, and said of her such harsh and evil 
things, could have seen her as I did, they would 
have felt and spoken differently.” 

“No doubt of it, Alice.” 

“As you have just said, Mrs. Grafton,’ 
the girl, “the hardest and cruelest thing of all 
was the separation from her children. I thought 
she would have died when the final decision came. 
And they would not even let her see them to take 


’ resumed 


a last parting, though she begged it on her knees! 
[ have often wondered that her heart did not break 
outright.” 

“ And she loved them so; and was so proud of 
them !” 

“Oh, yes! So very proud! It was the delight 
of her heart to talk about them. 
warmed to every one who had a word to say in 
their favor.” 

“And they were such sweet children!’’ 
Mrs. Grafton. 


said 


I’m sure Ada is the handsomest 


child I ever saw.” 


“Lovely ! 


“Where are they now ?” 

“With Mr. Waverly’s sister.” 

“Out Chestnut Street ?” 

“Yes,” 

“T never liked her.” 

“Nor any one else,” 
ing. “She has no love for children. 
believe she hates them.” 

“Is Mr. Waverly living with her?” 

“Oh, yes. They keep house together. 


said Alice, her brow fall- 
In fact, I 


But he 


is away from morning until night, attending to | 


business ; and, even if he were home, I don’t be- 
lieve he would add to their happiness. He hasn’t 
much patience with children. I don’t think he 
understands them.” 

“Perhaps not. And poor Mrs. Waverly knows 
all this.” 


ther of his children—to be cruelly thrust aside | 


If they had given her one of 


Her feelings | 


“No one knows it better, ma’am.” 

“ Another drop in her cup of bitterness. I wish 
they were with her. I’m sure it would be better 
| for them. Even if she has been a little imprudent, 
her dreadful punishment has burned the stain 


| 


from her mind.” 

“TI do not believe one word of the vile slanders 
that have been circulated,” said Alice, with em- 
“And I can most heartily join in the 
wish that her children were with her. If I were 
she, no human power should keep them from me! 


phasis, 


God gave them to her, and no man has a right to 
take them away.” 

“Such are my own feelings,” replied Mrs. Graf- 
ton. “If they were my children, I would go 

through fire and water to regain possession of 

| them. Nature’s own impulse should be my law, 
and I would act in obedience thereto regardless of 
all external consequences.” 

Lor some time after this remark on the part of 
Mrs. Grafton, there was a deep silence. Alice 
was thinking hurriedly, and, as she thought, the 
rapid rising and falling of her bosom indicated 
the agitation of her feelings. At length she said, 

| abruptly: “ Mrs. Waverly is in the city.” 

“ What!” 

A sudden change flashed over the face of Mrs. 
Grafton, and she looked at the girl inquiringly, 
and with lips half parted. 

“Mrs. Waverly is in the city,” repeated Alice. 


“She is!” 


“Yes, ma’am,.” 
F 6 Have you seen her?” 
,- ier 
| “When did she arrive ? 
“To-day.” 
“ Indeed ! 
“ At the Mansion House. 


2 


Where is she ?” 
For what has she come ?” 

There was a pause of some moments, when Alice 

answered: “ To see her children.” 

“To see them?” Mrs. Grafton asked the ques- 
tion meaningly. 

“Yes, and more; to get them into her posse-- 
sion,” said Alice. 

More rapidly now did the girl’s bosom rise and 
fall; for she was in a tremor of suspense touching 
the effect of this communication on the mind of 

Mrs. Grafton. 
“To get possession of her children‘ 
doubt 


>) 


said the 


latter, as if in whether she had heard 
aright. 

“Even so, ma’am. She says that she can no 
longer endure the separation, and must see them 
| or die.”’ 
| “Poor creature! Poor, unhappy creature ! 
can well understand her feelings. And so she is 
| really here, and on this errand ?” 
| “She is.” 


| “From my heart, then, I trust sle will be sue- 
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cessful. It may be wrong for me to say it; but I | shall be cheerfully done; for I pity her as ong 


can’t help it; I speak as I feel.” 
“T am glad to hear you say so!” exclaimed 


Alice, a light breaking suddenly over her face. | 


“ You are her friend ?” 

“ How can I help being her friend, Alice, when 
I think of her as so greatly wronged? 1 would 
not be true to woman’s best impulses were it dif- 
ferent—would not be true to the 


matter ?” 


“ Because I believed that your heart was in the | 


right place,” said Alice, “and that you would do 


whatever was in your power to aid Mrs. Waverly | 


in recovering her children.” 
At this Mrs. Grafton’s eyes fell to the floor, 


while a long-drawn sigh came up from her bosom. | 


Nearly a minute passed before she made any an- 
swer, all of which time Alice sat watching her 
intently, At length, taking another long breath, 
“T hardly know what to think of this.” 
You believe her to be a wronged and innocent 
woman,” said Alice, quickly. 

“As such I have always regarded her,” replied 
Mrs. Grafton. 


she said: 


“ 


“And you feel for her deeply ?” 

“Tfave I not said so already ?”’ 

“ Will you not aid her, then?” 

“What can I do?” 

“You can let her, for a short time, hide away 
in your house.” 

“Does she know of your present visit?” inquired 
Mrs. Grafton, her manner visibly changing. 

“She does,” 


was answered, 
You come, then, at her instance ?” 
“T do.” 
“And she wishes to make my house her home 
for a short time ?” 
“Tf you are perfectly willing.” 
That 


As to what I will do 


“Tell her to come, then, by all means. 
much I can promise her. 
beyond this, after-reflection will determine.” 

“T thank you in her name,” said Alice, with a 
warmth that caused a feeling of momentary sur- 
prise to spring up in the mind of Mrs. Grafton. 

“You were always attached to Mrs, Waverly,’ 
said she. 


, 


“And with reason,” replied Alice. “She has 
ever been to me a kind friend.” 
“You mean to aid her in her present purpose ?” 
“1 do, most certainly,” answered the girl. 
“In what way?” 
“That is to be determined hereafter, ma’am.” 
“ You intend remaining at the Mansion House ?” 
“No, ma’am. I wish to be with Mrs, Waverly.” | 
“ Tlere ?” 
“Yes; that is, if you do not object.” 
“T must consider about this,” said Mrs. Grafton, | 
thoughtfully. “But te!l Mrs. Waverly to come in | 


welcome. All that I feel it right to do for her | 
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mother-heart. | 
But why have you come to see me about this | 





ee 


who has been cruelly wronged. 
| look ?” 

“You-would hardly know her.” 
“So changed ?” 
“Oh, yes—dreadfully changed. Her face is x 
| white as a sheet; and she looks like a shadow, | 


How does she 


was at work in one of the chambers, when a waite; 
came in and said that a lady in No. 60 wished to 
see me. I went, not dreaming of Mrs. Waverly, 
“* Alice!’ said a familiar voice, as I entered the 
room to which I had been summoned. I looke: 
for some moments into the lady’s face before | 
knew her; and not until she called my name again 
| did I perceive who she was. 
“* Alice, don’t you know me?’ said she. 
“ Mrs. Waverly! I exclaimed, and then burst 
|into tears. I couldn’t have helped erying to save 
myself, And she cried, too, oh, so bitterly! How 
|my heart did ache! Then she took my hand and 
made me sit down beside her ; and, while she stil] 
held it tight, she said, in a low, eager, trembling 
voice, that was almost a whisper: ‘When did you 
| see them, Alice ” 

“* Ada and Herbert ? I answered. 

“*Yes, yes! Oh, say, Alice; have you seen 

them lately ?” 

| “Not for two or three months,’ I reluctantly 
‘replied. ‘Then I met them with their nurse in 
| the street.’ 

“Did they look well and happy, Alice” she 
| inquired. The tears were streaming down her 
| face. 

“Very well,’ I said. 

ing better.’ 

“Then she covered her face with her hands, and 
|sat moving her body backward and forward with 

a short, quick motion. At length, removing her 
hands, she bent her face to mine. The tears had 
left her cheeks, and her eyes were not even moist. 

“* Alice,’ said she, ‘can I trust you? 

“<Trust me? Ilow? I answered, wondering 
| what she meant. 

“*T think you were always attached to me, 

Alice, she went on, ‘I’m sure I tried to be kind 
to you when you were in my family,’ 


‘T never saw them loock- 


| “None could have been kinder, ma’am,’ said 
‘I. ‘I’m sure I always loved you, and never be- 
lieved a word of the dreadful things said against 
| you.’ 
, oe My heart blesses you for that sentence!’ she 
| eagerly exclaimed, catching hold of my hand once 
| more, and actually raising it to her lips. I never 
felt as I did then in all my life. ‘ You did right, 
she continued, ‘not to believe that dreadful accu- 
sation. Heaven knows I am innocent! And she 
lifted her eyes upward. To me they were full of 
truth and innocence. No; I do not believe hers 
guilty woman. I never will believe her such. 
“¢ Alice,’ said she, after a little while, leaning 
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close 
face ; 
you?” 
" «6 Yes, ma’am,’ 
‘You can trust me in anything.’ 

“‘They tore my precious children from me, 


I replied, without hesitation. 


Alice, she then said ; ‘ tore them from me cruelly, | nothing now. 


} 
| 
| 


to me again, and fixing her eyes upon my | servation; and that I should endeavor to get 
‘Jet me repeat my first question—can I trust | possession of the children. This is our plan, Mrs, 


Grafton, and you can aid us greatly, if you will.” 
“ Poor, unhappy creature !” sighed Mrs. Grafton, 


as Alice concluded. “ Tell her to come here, and 


| trust in me. As to what aid I will give, I can say 


| 


But she need not fear that I will 


declaring that I was never to see them, nor speak | betray her.” 


to them again as long as I lived. Did they think 
I could bear this! Or, did they believe that my 


heart would break in the struggle. Perhaps the 


| 


latter. Strange that it did not break! But, it] 


still beats on, full of love for my darlings. 


All| 


day long I think of them, and night after night I | 
lie awake, with their image before me, even until | had accepted the kind offer of Mrs. Grafton, came 


the day dawns. And, now, Alice, I must see 


them !’ 


With this assurance, the girl retired. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
_ EEN three and four o’clock on the after- 


noon of the second day, Mrs. Waverly, who 


|}down from her room, dressed in deep mourning 


| 


garments, and with a thick veil drawn over her 


“She paused, and for some moments, looked at | face. 


me earnestly, tosee what effect her declaration had 


made. All that was in her mind I did not then 
comprehend. But I was not long in doubt. 


“* Alice” said she, withdrawing her eyes from 
mine and looking down upon the floor, ‘it was 
wrong to take my children from me!’ 

“*T always said so,’ was my quick answer. 

“<] am their mother, and 
tenderly than it is possible for any one else to love 


love them 
them.’ 

“Who can doubt that?’ 

“«T want them with me, Alice.’ 
looked earnestly into my face. 

“«They should be with you,’ said I, warmly. I 
now began to understand her. 

“*T must have them! This separation will kill 
me. Look!’ and she turned her face so that the 
light could fall upon it. ‘Iam but a shadow now. 
Life beats feebly here? and she placed her thin, 
white hand over her heart—‘ and will soon die out, 
unless I can be with my children. In my despair, 
Alice, I wrote a long and appealing letter to Mr. 
Waverly, begging him to let me see my children. 
He has never answered it. 
to do? 

“*Claim your children,’ said I. 

“Claim them! How? There is no law for 
me, Alice—for the cast-off wife.’ 

“1 do not mean that. 
law—the law of nature.’ 

“Get possession of them, do you mean?’ she 
asked, in a quick voice. 

“Speer 

“My heart blesses you for the words!’ came 
almost wildly from her lips. ‘It is for this, Alice, 
that 1am here. Will you aid me? 

“*Yes; to the utmost of my power.’ 

“Oh, if you had seen the change in her, when 
I said this! 
even kissed me ! 


more 


much ? 
Again she | 


And now, what am I | 


“ Are you going out ?’ inquired the latter, with 
surprise in her manner. 

“I’m going to see my children, if possible,” re- 
plied Mrs. Waverly. 

“See them! How? Where?” 

“They were on Chestnut Street yesterday, and 
may be there again to-day. I feel as if I could not 
live without once more looking upon their faces, 
and once more hearing the sound of their voices.” 

“But, Mrs. Waverly, are you not risking too 
You may betray vourself.” 

I will not 
Impatient as my 


“ Don’t fear for me, Mrs. Grafton, 
betray myself. How could 1? 
heart is, it will not lead to the commission of that 
error.” 

“ You know the stake,” 
in a warning voice. 

“T do, and will not forget it.” 

Saying this, Mrs. Waverly drew the folds of her 
veil more closely together, and went out—turning 
her steps directly toward the heart of the city. 
She reached Chestnut Street by the way of Sixth, 
and then walked slowly up, glancing, as she did 
so, from side to side, and throwing her eyes forward 


returned Mrs. Grafton, 


| to scan every new face or group of children that 


It was then agreed between us | 


|eame into view. 


Thus she kept on, passing 


Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Streets, and so 
| on, to Broad Street, without meeting the objects of 


Claim them by a higher | 


her search. Here she paused for some time, 


| hesitating whether to keep on, or return along the 


way she had come. Finally, she concluded to 
walk down Chestnut Street again, and thence to 
Washington Square. 

Mrs. Waverly arrived at the square without 


having met her children. Here she took one of 


| . . 
the seats, feeling much exhausted, and remained 


She threw her arms about me, and | 


for half an hour, scanning with eager eyes every 
little company that entered the inclosure; but 
disappointed to the last in the object of her wishes. 

With a heavy sigh, she arose, at length, and, 


that we should take a couple of rooms, in which | passing through the gate at Seventh and Walnut, 
we could be as secluded as possible, to avoid ob- turned once more into Chestnut Street. 
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It was now as late as six o’clock, and the south 
side of the street, along which she walked slowly, 
was thronged with passengers, the largest propor- 
tion of which were ladies. Nearly a year had 
elapsed since, until within an hour or two, her 
feet were on the pavement of this street, along 
which she had walked so many hundreds of times 
during the happy days of girlhood, and the still 
happier days of her early married life. How 
many old familiar faces met her eyes, as, closely 
veiled—thus eluding observation—she moved 
amid the crowd! Now, for a moment or two, her 
eyes rested upon the countenance of one who had 
been a dear friend, and with whom she had often 
taken sweet counsel, and her heart leaped with a 
sudden throb; and now a fashionable acquaint- 
ance of her brighter days went flitting by, leaving 
the sound of her gay voice ringing painfully in 
her ears. 

Thus it was, as she moved along from street to 
street unknown, yet now and then attracting atten- 
tion from some more observant than the rest. 
Occasionally a lady would pause, after passing 
her, and turning to look back scan her more 
closely, remarking, perhaps, to a companion: 
“Who can she be? There is something strangely 
familiar about her.” 





What were the feelings of Mrs. Waverly, it 
would be hard to tell; yet less, perhaps, of what 
surrounded her impressed her mind than might 
at first be supposed; for the one thought of her 
children absorbed all other thoughts. She wus | 
crossing Eleventh Street, and had nearly reached | 
the opposite pavement, when she saw approaching 
from Walnut Street her two children with an 
attendant. They were only a few yards from her. 
The attendant was walking very fast, and almost 
dragging Ada along, who was crying. The girl’s 
face was flushed and angry. 

“Hush your crying!’ she exclaimed, stopping 
suddenly, and turning with a threatening gesture | 
toward the child, “Hush, I say! I won’t have | 
this noise in the street.” 

“There's something in my shoe,” sobbed little 
Ada, looking up with a tearful face. “And it 
hurts me.” | 

“Tt’s no such thing! I don’t believe a word of 
it,” angrily replied the nurse. “It’s only your 
crossness. Now come along !” 

She gave the weeping child a jerk, and was | 
about turning to go on, when a hand was laid sud- 
denly, and with a strong grip, upon her arm, and | 
a voice that made her shrink back a step or two, 
said, in a low, deep undertone : “ How dare you do 
so! Take off her shoe instantly and see if there | 
is not something in it.” 

The startled girl looked for a moment or two at | 
the closely-veiled figure, and then stooping down, | 
removed the shoe of Ada, in which was found a} 
hook that had broken away from her dress, and, | 





in falling, lodged therein. On raising her eyes, 
after replacing the shoe, the stranger who had 
rebuked her in such a tone of authority was no. 
where to be seen. 

“Who was that?” she asked of Herbert, as she 
drew a long breath, and looked first in one direc. 
tion and then in another. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the boy, on whose 
young countenance was an expression of wonder, 

Ada had stopped erying, though her little face 
remained sad even to thoughtfulness for so young 
a face. The nurse walked on more slowly, and 
Ada walked by her side. Soon after they reaciied 
a handsome residence some distanee beyond Broad 
Street, into which they entered. It was their 
home—the residence of Mr. Waverly and his 
maiden sister. The latter received the children 
as they came in, with a grave face and cold formal 
air. 

“ How have they behaved themselves, Phoebe?” 
she asked, with the manner of one who expected 
to hear the relation of some fault. 

“ Herbert did pretty well, though he would keep 
running on ahead,” replied the girl. “ But I’m 
sorry to say that Ada has been very naughty.” 

“She has!” Miss Edith Waverly turned a 
severe look upon the child, who instinctively 
shrunk back a few steps from her. 

“Yes, ma’am,” continued the servant. “She 
pulled back and cried so that I was ashamed of 
her. I tried to get her along all I could. But 
no, she must pull back and ery and ery, until | 
really believe the people thought I had been doing 
something to her. One lady did stop, and it was 
as much as I could do to satisfy her that it was 
nothing but crossness.”’ 

“T’ll not let her go out any more, if that’s the 
way she acts,” said Miss Edith, drawing herself 
up and closing her thin lips firmly. “ Little girls 
that don’t know how to behave themselves in the 
street must be made to stay in the house. And 
Master Herbert must do better than he has done, 
or he will be kept in also. Now go up-stairs with 
Pheebe, and get your things off.” 

There was a coldness and severity in the manner 
of the aunt, as she said this, that was perfectly 
chilling. Having announced her wishes in regard 
to the children, Miss Edith turned from them 
with a dignified air, and they stole away from the 
parlors and went up to the nursery with silent 
steps and hushed voices. 

“What are you crying about?” said Pheebe, in 
half-angry and slightly-excited tones, as she 
stooped to untie Ada’s little hat. 

While standing before her aunt, and listening 
to her rebuking words, no sign of emotion was 
visible; but now tears were stealing down her 
face, although no voice was given to the grief of 
her young heart. 

“What are you crying about, say?” repeated 
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Phebe, seeing that the child made no answer. 
“Qan’t you speak? What’s the matter?” 
But Ada made no answer. 
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“Where is Ada?’ inquired the father, after a 


few minutes had passed. 


“ Up-stairs,” returned Edith. “She’s not in a 


“Behave yourself better next time, and then I | very good humor about something.” 


. ’ . . | 
shall not complain of you,” said the girl, roughly, | 
jerking her around as she removed her thin outer- | 


dress | 
A sob now came struggling up from the over- | 
full heart of Ada; then tears ran down her cheeks, | 
and she cried with much violence for a short time. | 
The sound of her weeping reached the ears of | 
Miss Edith, whose slow, firm step was presently 
heard ascending the stairs. As the shadow of her | 
presence pervaded the room, Ada felt it, and 
struggled to repress all outward signs of the | 
troubled spirit within. In this she was in a mea- | 





sure successful, 

Miss Edith did not speak, but stood for nearly | 
half a minute, with her cold eyes fixed upon the 
grieving child, and then turning away, went back 
to the parlor. 

“You did not tell Aunt Edith that there was a | 
hook in Ada’s shoe,” said Herbert, speaking with 
some indignation in his manner. 

This unexpected remark from the boy caused 
Phebe to turn toward him with a surprised yet | 


angry look. 

“What's that yon say?” she inquired, sharply. 

“T say,” returned Herbert, boldly, “that you | 
didn’t tell Aunt Edith about the hook in Ada’s 
shoe—so you didn’t. That’s what made her 
ery.” 

“And I suppose you will tell her about it, yon 
little wretch !” said the girl, approaching him with | 
a threatening aspect. 

“T didn’t say I would, 
firm look giving place to one of fear, and shrink- | 
ing back as the girl advanced. 

“You'd better mind your own business, or it | 
won’t be good for you!” exclaimed Phebe, shak- | 
ing toward the boy her clenched hand. “It’s all 
fudge abont the hook hurting her foot! She was | 


” 


returned Herbert, his 


ugly and cross, and she knows it.” 
Herbert, cowed by the impassioned manner of 
the girl, shrunk still further from her, and re- | 


mained silent. 

The twilight was gathering duskily, when Mr. 
Waverly, the father of these children, came home. 
He was a tall man, with a very sober, intelligent | 
face, in which marks of pain, either bodily or 
mental, were strongly apparent. The peculiar | 
curve of his lips, and the broad arching of his | 
brows, showed him to possess more than common 
firmness of character, Want of feeling could | 
hardly be said to be indicated in his face; but, | 
rather, feeling under vigorous self-control. Her- 
bert met him as he came in, and Mr. Waverly 
took the boy’s hand in a familiar but not over- 
affectionate way, and led him into the parlor, | 
where his sister sat by the open window. 





Mr. Waverly asked nothing further in regard 
to her, but, in the course of three or four minutes, 


| . 
left the parlors, and went up to his chamber. In 


the dim light.of the room, he did not at first per- 
ceive the child, who was lying asleep on a lounge. 

“Ada!” he said. “ Ada, dear!” 

Twice he repeated her name before she aroused 
from the slumber into which she had fallen. Then 
she lifted her head, and thrilled her father’s heart 
with the words—spoken in a voice so sad and 
longing, that he was moved almost to tears: 
“When will mamma come back? O papa, won’t 


| you tell her to come home? I wish she would 


come home!” 
Mr. Waverly did not reply in words; but he 
took his child into his arms, and hugged her 


} almost passionately to his heart, where he held 


her for a very long time. And more than once 
he kissed her fervently. It was months since 
either of the children had spoken of their mother. 
Fondly he had hoped that they had forgotten one 
whom he—ah, how vainly !|--was trying himself 
to forget. But her image was living in Ada’s 
mind yet, as vividly, perhaps, as in his own! 

The sign of affection, stronger than usual, mani- 
fested by Mr. Waverly, caused Ada to shrink 


| closely against his bosom, where she lay without 
| stirring a limb. Ten minutes went by, and both 
| remained silent during all the time. Then Ada’s 


deeper breathing showed that she was again asleep, 
and Mr, Waverly laid her gently on his bed. Kiss- 
ing her once more, he withdrew from the chamber 
with noiseless steps. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Art or Bernc AGREEABLE.—The true 
art of being agreeable is to appear well pleased 
with all the company, and rather to seem well en- 


| tertained with them than to give entertainment to 


them. A man thus disposed, perhaps may not 


have much learning, nor any wit; but if he have 


| common-sense, and something friendly in his be- 


havior, it coneiliates men’s minds more than the 
brightest talents without this disposition; and, 
when a man of such a turn comes to old age, he is 
almost sure to be treated with respect. It is true, 
indeed, that we should not dissemble and flatter in 
company; but a man may be very agreeable, strictly 
consistent with truth and sincerity, by a prudent 
silence where he cannot concur and a pleasant assent 
where he can. Now and then you meet with a per- 
son so exactly formed to please that he will gain 
upon every one that hears or beholds him; this 
disposition is not merely the gift of nature, but 
frequently the effect of much knowledge of the 
world and a command over she passions. 
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SERVANTS. 
PART L. 


DO not believe I make an extravagant state- 
ment when I say that our daily comfort and 


| tranquility hinge more on our servants than 
on any persons in the world, after the members of 
our immediate family, for we are only occasionally 
with our friends and acquaintances, whereas our 
servants have it in their power, daily and. hourly, 
either to disquiet and annoy us, or else to help 
make the tenor of our lives smooth and pleasant. 
Men often laugh at their wives for the prominence 
given to the topic of servants whenever a conclave 
of women happen to meet together; but these 
“lords of creation,” whose existence is carried on 
mostly in the outside world, have little idea what 
important factors servants are in the comfort or 
discomfort of the little home-kingdom. 
Greeks had a proverb to the effect that the knowl- 
edge which inland people have of nautical affairs 
is but vague, and I think the converse is equally true. 
We often have complaints of indifferent servants, 
and no doubt these complaints are partly just, for 
servants (though few people seem to realize the 
fact) are but human and very fallible. They can- 
not, with their limited advantages, imperfect train- 
ing and hereditary defects come up to the standard 
of ideal perfection expected of them by many 
persons who though they might remember that 
they themselves, with a thousand fold more 
advantages, are continually erring and straying, 
doing things they ought not, and leaving undone 
things they ought to do, are yet amazed and in- 
dignant at any dereliction on the part of an igno- 
rant underling. In many cases, the defects of 
servants are enhanced (if not occasioned) by the 
system their employers pursue. An indolent, 
careless mistress, whose régime is slip-shod and 
haphazard, need not expect her servants to be 
brisk, careful and systematic, nor need a harsh, 
shrewish one, to expect sweet temper and a pleas- 
ant demeanor in her domestics who are very apt 
to take their tone from her—a fact embodied in 
the familiar proverb “like mistress, like maid.” 
A woman may fancy she is a good mistress and 
is doing her full duty to her servants, if she is lax 
and indulgent to them, lightly passing over their 
derelictions and not holding them to account for 
duties neglected or badly performed. But this 
no more constitutes her a good mistress than it 
would constitute her a good mother; for the princi- 
ples and rules suitable for the management of 
children apply in many cases to that of servants. 
This laxity is more apt to spring from indolence 
and a consequent dislike to the trouble of “ ruling 
diligently” than from kindness, but even when it 
originates in the latter motive, it is a totally mis- 
taken course, and hence redounds to the disadyan- 
tage of both mistress and maid. Its effect is to 


The | 


lee, 
make servants careless, indolent, insolent and jp. 
efficient—to unfit them for their true position, and 
finally to brew discord between themselves and 
their mistress when her system shall have pro- 
duced its full fruits, and their derelictions press tog 
heavily on her for endurance. No one likes 
another better for weak indulgence and undue cop. 
cessions ; with servants as well as with children, , 
kindness tempered with wisdom and united with 
firmness, is the only proper course to be observed, 
Nothing is truly beneficial, healthful and harmo. 
nious unless there be a blending of love ani 
wisdom in it. Kindness, untempered by the judg. 
ment, is weak and blind, whilst the judgment, 
acting unsoftened by love, is hard and austere 
each principle acting harmfully, or at best, im- 
perfectly when divorced from the other. In all 
of God’s works and ways there isan infinite blend. 
ing of love and wisdom, hence their absolute per. 
fection, and no course we can pursue will be bene- 
| ficial to ourselves or others, unless we strive to in- 
|troduce into it something of the harmony and 
equilibrium that comes from this blending, a 
| principle especially important for us to remember 
| when we are called on to exercise authority over 
‘others. A wise kindness consists in ruling dili- 
| gently though mildly over those who are under 
| our charge, be they children or servants. When 
| our servants err, we should, instead of either pass- 


| ing lightly over the fault or harassing them with 
| harsh scolding and reproaches, go to them some- 
what in the same spirit in which we would go to 
our children, telling them of their fault, not in an 
angry, excited manner, as if the whole evil of it 
lay in the annoyance or inconvenience to which it 
| had exposed us, but in such a way as to impress 
them with the idea that we wish them to get rid 
of it for their own sakes as well as ours. 

We cannot conscientiously refrain from an occa- 
sional reprimand to our children, neither can we 
to our servants, but we should sedulously guard 
against giving this in a petulant, fretful manner, 
which does but exasperate the servant, and place 
the mistress in an attitude unlovely, unwomanly 
and unladylike. But it would be a weakness in 
the mistress and an injury to the servant to allow 
| any omission of duty, without a good and sufficient 
| excuse, to pass unnoted. By meekly passing over 
a fault or negligence, as if it made no difference, 
the mistress encourages the servant to persevere 
in it, thereby lowering her standard of excellence, 
and lessening her capabilities of usefulness and 
efficiency. 

In managing our servants (as well as our chil- 
dren), it is far better to have only a few rules, 
carefully considered, plain and explicit, a com- 
| plianee with which shall be diligently exacted. 
Avoid all arbitrary rules, and try to have no com- 
plicated nor unnecessary ones, Those parents and 











those mistresses who make it a point to enforce 
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implicit obedience ought to rule very wisely, very 
guardedly, and try to be very deliberate, moderate | 
and judicious in all their rules and measures, else 
their authority will be the hard and arbitrary rule 
of a despot, which if yielded to, will enslave those 
who are ruled, and if resisted, will produce 
anarchy and confusion. Great severity and great 
laxity are apt to meet in their results, like other 
extremes. If the regulations of parent or mistress 
are too strict, the child or servant will elude them, 
or perhaps resist them, and so in the end, the re- 
sult will be essentially the same as under a lax 


régime. A few judicious, well-considered rules, 
firmly though mildly maintained, form the best 
code for the regulation of a household, as arbitrary 
and unreasonable rules and measures have a na- | 


tural tendency to defeat themselves. 


It is highly desirable that the mistress of the | 
house should possess some practical knowledge of 


household and kitchen work, and especially of 


bread-making, on which so largely hinges the| 
health of the household. In this country espe- | 
cially, the vicissitudes of life are so great and | 


fortunes change hands so rapidly, that a woman 
in the most prosperous circumstances may be 


suddenly called on to undergo reverses whic h | 


| 


render a practical knowledge of household matters 
most serviceable to herself and family. And even 
if no such emergency should arise, it is still very 
desirable that she should possess this sort of | 


knowledge, for it will enable her to direct and | 
supervise her servants far better, and to point out 
and show them how to rectify any mistakes they | 
may make. It will enable her, also, to be much | 


more just to them, for when she has a practical 
knowledge of any branch of work, it will enable | 
her to form an accurate estimate of the time, | 
trouble and exertion required for its accomplish- | 
ment, and thus she will not be unreasonable in her 


donethe on her servants, as even a well-disposed | 
mistress might sometimes be, through ignordnce ; | 


as we have seen amiable women, through an | 
ignorance of the art of needlework and a conse- | 
quent inability to rate its labor justly, bear hard 
on their seamstresses without being conscious of it. 
On the other hand, a practical knowledge of house- 
hold work will also protect the mistress from the 
imposition of servants who might feel disposed to 


take advantage of her ignorance. I know of a 


young married woman who went to housekeeping 
with a very limited knowledge of domestic | 
economy. For instance, she was ignorant of the | 
fact that green coflee gains one-third in bulk by the | 
swelling it undergoes in roasting. Her cook, find- 
ing out this, and not being very honest, for a long | 
time brought her back only the amount of roasted | 
coffee that she had given out green, till some more 
experienced female friend opened the eyes of the 


young housekeeper to the imposition that was | 


being practiced on her. 
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Whether a woman be wealthy or not, she ought 
to give (occasionally if no more), her personal in- 
spection to her household matters. She cannot 
expect her servants to take a lively interest in her 
domestic affairs and to exert themselves diligently 
about them when she shows a listless, indifferent 
spirit in regard to them. Besides, there are many 
little details, delicate little finishing touches to 
which no servant can do justice, but which require 
the hand of the mistress)5 Mary W. EARLY 





“IN PARADISE.” 


E ask: Where is that Paradise— 
That wondrous realm of cloudless day ? 
We know not where its walls uprise ; 
How can we know the way ? 


Nor eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, 
Nor heart of mortal man hath known 
The glory of that place, prepared 
And waiting for His own. 


Where lies that land? We need not know; 
The path our blessed Master trod, 
Though darkly winding here below, 
Leads up to light and God. 


We know “the Way, the Truth, the Life,” 
We need not ask or wish for more; 
Somewhere, beyond this world of strife, 
Is found that fadeless shore. 


It is not far beyond our sight; 

For those who, summoned, only wait 
Their transit to the land of light, 

Can see the shining gate. 


It were not well that we should know 
The glories of that world too soon ; 

We could not bear the night below, 
Compared with Heaven’s bright noon. 


Enough if, when He calls, the way 

We see before us clear and fair, 

And hear the Master's voice, “ To-day 
Thou shalt be with me there.” 


S. J. Jones. 


TRUE power is calm, self-contained, seeking not 
| for recognition, but willing patiently to bide its 
| time, and anxious only to meet the demands, how- 
| ever arduous and trying, that may be made upon it. 


MEN, as a rule, are easily attracted by a beauti- 

ful face; but it is by internal beauty of character 
that a woman can exert the greatest amount of 
| influence. A true-minded man, though at first 
| enamored by personal beauty, will soon feel the 
hollowness of its charms when he discovers the 
lack of mental beauty. 
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CHARLEY BROWN-EYES. 


% ELL, I’m blest!” He certainly did not 
W look it. The speaker was a very dirty, a 
very ragged, and a very knowing-looking 
boy. His name was Noll Bags. The Christian 
name was legendary. As to the surname, I do 
not suppose there was ever a Mr. or Mrs, Bags. 
Perhaps he may have earned it by reason of skill 
in the art of “ bagging,” early developed. 

The boy he addressed was smaller, but similarly 
encased in dirt and rags. His name was Charley 
Jones. Both were waifs in the great city of Lon- 
don, and knew no other home than this muddy 
East-end thoroughfare, or the twopenny lodging- 
house, or “doss-house,” where, if they were in 
luck, they spent the night. But Noll had never 
known any parents, while Charley possessed the 
doubtful advantage of remembering a drunken 
mother, who had disappeared, and left him to fend 
for himself. 





“Well, I’m blest!” said Noll, with an accent of 
scornful amaze, “ you’re never a-goin’ to cave in!” 

As he spoke, he gave his companion’s shoulder | 
a pretty vigorous shake. Charley, leaning up| 
against the wall with his head on his arm, feebly 
resisted the attack, and muttered: “Leave me be, 
Bags; I’ve got the pain acrosst my chest.” 

Bags gave a soft whistle, and turned the boy’s 
face round forcibly. It showed white, notwith- | 
standing the grime. His eyes were heavy, and 
his breath came in pants. 

“Why, what’s up with the little chap? He’s 
as white as chalk, and his skin’s like a hot pertater. 
How much have yer got? Not a farden? So I | 
reckoned. Well, I’ll stand the doss, and there’s 
tuppence left for a supper. What do yer fancy— | 
baked taters ?” 

“T couldn't eat nothin’, thank you,” said Char- 
ley, and a tear washed a clean line down his face. | 

He had not met with much kindness during his | 
eight years of life, and the rough protection of 
Noll Bags was too much for him. His brown | 
eyes, with this new softness in them, lost the furtive | 
wildness with which they had at first looked | 
round. They became pathetic for a moment. 

“Pluck up heart,” cried Bags, sturdily, proceed- 
ing to haul him along by the shoulder. 
snooze under a blanket’s what yer want. There | 
ain’t nothin’ like it for settin’ a feller on his legs 
again.” 

So along they trudged on the greasy pavements, 
with the gaslights flaring in the east wind—two 
atoms among the crowd of hustling passengers. 
Bags had a boot much too large on one foot, and 





pieces. When it was over, he gasped: “I cay’ 
go no furder, I can’t. I'll stop here, under the 
arch. I can’t go no furder till the mornin’.” 

“?Tain’t much mornin’ you'll see, little ’un, if 
this ’ere wind’s got the run of yer all night. ’Ere, 
get on my back. Blest if you wouldn’t make 
helephant stagger. Sexteen stun, I should reckon 
about your figger, eh, bag o’ bones?” 

With which irony the two started off again, this 
time’with Charley’s thin legs comfortably tucked 
under Noll’s arms, and his hands clasping Noll’s 
neck. Their progress was now hailed by derisive 
remarks. “How much’ll you take for them old 
clo’?” “You've bagged somethin’ pretty heavy 
this time; ’ope it’s as valleyable as it looks,” and 
such like, to all which Bags returned as good as 
he got. 

At last he dived with his burden down a dark 
entry into Blinders Court. Blinders Court was so 
close that it couldn't be cold, even on such a bitter 
night as this—at least, the east wind could not 
rake it as it did the main thoroughfare, where it 
searched every cranny and keyhole, and made the 
housed folk hug their fires and shiver. The ex- 


ternal aspect of Blinders Court did not proclaim 
it to be the haunt of crime and poverty. The 
houses were of decent size, and in good repair, 
and there was nothing outward to betray the fact 
that every room was swarming with its own set of 
filthy, degraded men and women. 


It is early yet, and the place is quiet. By and 
by there will be shouts and oaths, and drunken 
laughter, and men and women will come in reel- 
ing from the gin-palace at the corner. Noll carries 
his burden up a flight of dark stairs to a room 
where the floor is covered with coarse beds, each 
with its coarse rug-blanket. Charley crawls under 
one of these like a dog into his kennel, but the 
“snooze” does not come with the blanket. Coughs 
come in plenty, and cold perspirations to his fore- 
head, and he draws his breath like knives. A 
man with a red face and bleared eyes comes and 
stands over him, and says: “I’m much mistaken 
if this ’ere kid’ll be alive in the mornin’ !” 

But there is a pale young man, looking half- 


starved, who regards him pityingly, and says: 


And 


“ Haven’t you never a mother, my boy?” 


“ 4 | as the weary hours drag on, this young man comes 


now and again and holds a mug of water to his 
feverish lips. 

Noll Bags is soon snoring under his blanket. 
This room is luxury to him—luxury only to be 
indulged in, if he has the means, on cold nights; 
he aspires no higher than a railway arch in warm 
weather. And Charley at one time would have 


a shoe much too small on the other. Charley | desired nothing better than to curl up and fall 


pattered along on naked red toes, his little’ bent | 


asleep in the warmth. He feebly wonders what 


figure shoved on by the vigorous Bags. But their | it all means, and what it would feel like “not to 
progress was cut short A fit of coughing seized | be alive in the morning.” Will he still feel this 
Charley, which threatened to tear his frame to | burning heat when he pulls the blanket him, 
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this shivering cold when he throws it off, this | 
racking pain whatever he does? He does not 
heed the man who wakes up at the sound of his 
cough, and hurls terrible oaths at him. He has 
been too much used to that sort of thing. The 
wretched, dirty room, the wicked, coarse men all 
around him, these do not trouble him; he has 
known nothing else. His little brain, confused 
with pain and weakness, dimly wonders what is 
going to happen to him, but is not much interested 
even in that, he is se very ill. 

Charley knows no prayer to pray. He has 
never been told that there was Somebody ruling 
all his little life, and watching him with pitying 
eyes, and to whom he might speak if he would 
Yet who dare say that the Good Shepherd did not 
watch by His little lamb that night, and that from 
His hand came not that gentle sleep under which, 
as the dim morning broke, the aching eyelids fell, 
and the lines of pain on the childish face softened 
into rest ? 

But long ere Bags thrust out his towsled head 
from the blanket, Charley’s eyes were open again. 

“ Halloa, Blinkers !” cried the youth, as he faced 
a new day, and with it the big, solemn eyes of his 
little friend. ‘Here we are again! All right yer 
are, I s'pose?. We've had a jolly good snooze, 
ain’t we ?” 

Charley shook his head, “ Ain’t slep’ a wink,” 
he said, in perfect good faith, “I’ve ’ad the pain 
acrosst my chest, I have, so bad.” 

Bags whistled, sprang to his feet, and performed 
his toilet, which consisted in twisting a very dirty 
scarf round his very dirty neck, and running his 
fingers carefully through his hair. Then he in- 
spected Charley critically. 

“Here's a jolly go!” he remarked, thoughtfully. 
“What's goin’ to be done with yer now? I’m 
beat, I’d ’a’ sworn a blanket ’u’d ’a’ put yer 
straight. But yer looks pretty bad. Get up and 
let's see how yer are on your feet.” 

Charley meekly obeyed, but staggered and fell 
back. 

“’Tain’t no use tryin’; I can’t get up.” 

Charley delivered the simple words with so 
piteous a tone, and with such an evident struggle 
to keep back tears, that Bags was moved to say 
with much kindness: “ Poor chap!” He scratehed 
his head, and regarded the boy doubtfully. Then, 
struck by a sudden thought, he exclaimed: 
“Jemima! I’ve hit it!” and smacked his leg tri- 
umphanily. “I know a place where they takes 
boys and gals in and does for’em. I on’y seen 
the houtside, but by all I ’ear the inside’s reg’lar 
nobby. If cheek ’ll sarve, I lay I get yer in. On 
to my back, young shaver. Ketch ’old tight.” 

It was a raw, foggy morning. The outside air 
struck chill to Charley’s little, feverish, thinly-clad 
frame. But he held on tightly, and the friendly 
contact cherished him. | 
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“T’m bound to do the best I can for yer, poor 
little feller,’ Bags observed, after meditation; 
“but I’m blowed if I see my way. There’s one 
thing enough to prowoke anybody, There ain’t a 


| lie as ’1l sarve my turn on this ’ere lay. The fac’s 


"ll fetch the folks best. It’s drefful contrairy. 
All I can think on is for yer to cough as hoften as 
convenient.” 

Bags, with his burden, at last reaches a great 
door, and rings a bell which goes echoing down 
into far-off regions. But Bags is not the boy to 
feel neryous tremors, and Charley is too ill to feel 
them now. <A maid-servant opens the door. See- 
ing two ragged figures, “Oh, you’ve come to the 
wrong door,” she says, promptly. “You must go 
to the out-patients’ entrance round the corner. 
But it’s no good going till ten o’clock ; the doctors 
ain’t there yet. Have you got a ticket?” 

“No fear, lady,” says Bags, confidently. “ P’r’aps 
you'd let us wait hinside. It’s a bitter cold morn- 
in’,” giving a hoist to his burden as a signal for a 
cough. 

“Qh, you’d much best run off with him home, 
for there’s two hours yet. It’s only just gone 
eight,” and the maid-servant shut the door smartly, 
feeling considerable suspicion of the glib-tongued 
young vagabond. 

But the doorstep was wide, and held two shel- 
tered corners, into which the boys crouched, Bags 
considerately putting himself to windward. But, 
snug as it was, Charley shivered, and presently 
said: “O Bags! ain’t it ten o’clock? Will they 
give me doctor’s stuff to make me well? I’ve got 
the pain so bad, I have.” 

To which Bags vouchsafed comfort: “ Lor’ bless 
yer, yes, they'll make yer all right in a jiffey. 
Why, they’d take yer arm off in there as soon as 
look at yer. I’m doin’ the werry best thing by 
yer. But I’m done about that there ticket. I 
b’lieve I'll up and tell ’em as I'll fetch it, and cut, 
and they wouldn’t ‘ave the ’eart to turn yer out.” 

3ut Charley pleaded: “Oh, don’t cut and leave 
me, Bags, That ’u’d be worser nor anything.” 

By and by a carriage rolled up, and a gentle- 
man alighted—a gentleman with gray hair, and a 
stoop, and gray, keen eyes. 

“ What are you doing here?” he asked the boys. 

“T done no ’arm, yer honor,” said Bags, toucli- 
ing his ragged cap. “This ’ere’s my little brother 
as is waiting to see the doctors. We ain’t got no 
father, and mother’s in the ’orsepittle.” 

Bags’s opinion of the usefulness of lying fell 
through, it will be observed, under the pressure of 
habit. 

The doctor looked at the little boy’s ashen face 
and shivering limbs. He put his fingers on his 
pulse, and asked: “ What is your name ?” 

“Noll Bags, yer honor, and him’s Charley 
Jones,” 

“IT thought you said you were brothers ?” 
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“ Lor’, so I did; but I’m blowed if I went fur to 
do it. I won’t tell never another lie to yer honor.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“We slep’ last night at the doss-house in Blin- 
ders Court, but we ain’t neither on us got no 
home. He ain’t got no friend but me—ave yer, 
young ’un?” signing to Charley with a wink that 
it would be appropriate to cough at this point. 

“He gave me a bed last night, and carried me 
all the way when I got the pain acrosst my chest, 
he did,” said Charley, emboldened by the desire 
to give testimony to the worth of his one friend, 
and also by something in the pressure of the gen- 
tleman’s hand upon his shoulder. 

This time, when the door was opened, it was not 
shut in Charley’s face. Bags departed, after an 
encouraging farewell, chuckling to himself: “ Lor’, 
what a clever blade I am! There ain’t another 
chap in London as ’u’d ’a’ done that there thing 
so well. He never ast me for no ticket, not he. I 
know a thing or two, I do.” 

Meanwhile, a kind hand led the little sick boy 
up a flight of carpeted stairs to a door which 
seemed to open into paradise. Round the room 
were ranged bright cots, covered with white 
counterpanes, and in them were little, patient, 
sometimes smiling, children. A great red fire 
glowed in the fireplace, and the nurses were dress- 
ing some of the boys and girls wlio were well 
enough to be up. The matron, holding Charley 
by the hand, led him up to a nurse who was standing 
by a baby’s crib, and rocking it gently to and fro. 
She was so intent on smiling at the dull, impassive 
face of the tiny creature, that she did not notice 
the approach of the new-comers, and the matron, 
catching sight of it, too, forgot Charley for a mo- 
ment. 

Oh, the pitifulness of the little baby form! Two 
years old! One might have thought it two weeks 
till one saw its finger-thick arms, and wizened 
hands, and that on its peaked, white face sat 
premature old age. 

“How is your baby, nurse?” asked the matron, 
cheerfully ; and the nurse turned a bright face. 

“Getting on nicely, thank you. The three 
weeks have done wonders.” 

These women had not tears to give the starved 
baby, but they had cooing words, and smiles, and 
patient care. 

“See here, I’ve brought you another little one, 
and very poorly he seems. Put him to bed and 
make him comfortable before the doctors come.” 

With a friendly nod the matron left. Nurse 
Amy lifted the boy in her strong arms and carried 
him to the fire. She had a pretty, young, smiling 
face, and curly hair. 
her. A warm bath was soon prepared, Charley’s 
rags were slipped off and carried away, and a little 
night-shirt was aired on the big guard that sur- 
rounded the fire. An empty cot close to the fire 


Another nurse came to help | 





was got ready. Can any of us imagine the little 
sick boy’s sensations, as, warmed and comforted, 
he slipped in between the soft sheets, and for the 
first time in his life knew what it was to be tucked 
up in bed? Can this pretty, clean, tidy boy be 
really the same as the dirty, forlorn little vaga. 
bond of a few minutes ago? His brown eyes shine 
from his pale face. Happy Charley! He will 
never know the muddy streets, the bitter wind, the 
hungry days and homeless nights again. 

That grave, kind doctor who took him in knows 
that well, and Charley is to have a brief, brigh: 
ending to his little life. 

“What is your name, little boy?” asked th 
cheerful voice of Nurse Amy. 

“Charley, please, lady,” he says, lying back on 


his pillow, contented and grateful. 


“Oh dear, oh dear! Why, we’ve got two Char. 
leys already. I shall call you Charley Brown. 
eyes, because you look at me so hard.” 

So Charley was surnamed Brown-eyes, and was 
known by that name till he had a new one given 
him among the angels. 

When the doctor had paid his visit, and Charley 
had swallowed a warm drink and a dose of nasty 
medicine, he fell fast asleep, and when he woke it 
was getting dark, and the fire was throwing « 
cheerful, flickering glow over the ceiling. In th 
cot next his there was a little girl, who was look- 
ing at him as if she meant to speak. She was very 
small, and had a bright, sharp face. She eyed her 
new neighbor steadily for a few minutes, till he 
felt rather uncomfortable, and then she said ina 
quick, sharp voice: “I say, little boy, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I never! J know what's the matter with 
me. It’s hip disease. I’m lame. If you were to 
see me on that floor I should fall down. You've 
got a cough, ain’t you ?” 

“Yes, and a pain acrosst my chest.” 

“Oh, then I s’pose it’s ‘sumption. There’s a 
girl on the other side’s got sumption, and she’s 
not near so big as you, neither. I wish J’d ’sump- 
tion,” with a bitter emphasis. 

“Do you? Why?” 

“Oh, you get goodies for your cough, sometimes, 
and don’t never have bad pain.” 

“Oh my! don’t yer, thongh! I’ve got awful 
bad pain,” said Charley, his mild spirit roused to 
indignation. 

“Oh, I don’t call that real pain. Why, it’s not 
bad enough to holler. You should see me. Nurse 
has to hold me when I get bad. Sometimes she 
has to say ‘Gentle Jesus’ to help me to bear 
it.” 

“Does thai make it better?” inquired Charley, 
much interested. 

“Well, she says it oughter, and I s’pose it does. 
Don’t you?” 
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“J don’t know nothing about that,” Charley re- 
plied. , 
There was a pause in the conversation, but it 
was presently resumed, 

“Little boy, would you like this doll? I don’t 
care for dolls. When I go out of the hospital, 
father’s goin’ to buy me a big book with readin’ 
in it. You haven’t got anything to play with on 
your shelf, and I’ve got some blue beads and three 
pi ‘ters, so you may have the doll if you want to 
very much.” 

“No, thank you, miss, if you don’t mind,” said 
Charley, timidly. 

“ Never mind, little boy ; I ain’t offended. Will 
your father come and see you on Sunday? Mine 
does.” 

“T ain’t got no father. 

“Oh, poor little boy! Tl ask my father to 
speak to you, and that'll be as good, won't it? I 
say, nurse,” she cried, as Nurse Amy came up to 
give the children their supper, “this new little 


” 


boy’s got no father.” 

“Yes, he has, Polly, you know,” said nurse, 
gently, “though we can’t see Him.” 

“Oh, of course, I didn’t mean that,” said Polly, 
rather scornfully. 

Nurse said to herself, as she tucked Charley up 
for the night, “I shall love this little boy more 
than my sharp-tongued Polly,” and she stooped 


and kissed him, and said: “Good-night, Charley | 


Brown-eyes.” 

All that night and the next day, when Charley 
was not asleep, he lay in wondering content, bear- 
ing patiently his pain, and weakness, and failing 
breath. But once he burst out crying, and Nurse 


Amy ran to try and soothe him. But she could | 


not find out what was the matter till between his 
sobs he said: “I want to thank somebody.” 
“What do you mean? Whom do you want to 


thank ?” 
“T don’t know. Somebody what’s give me all 
this. Ain’t it you, lady ?” 


‘No, Charley; I love you, but I couldn’t give 
you anything. I am paid to take care of you 
That lady pays me who brought you up here.” 

“Oh, please, can’t I thank her?” 

“But it is all given to her, Charley. Kind 
ladies and gentlemen pay for it all, and they 
couldn’t all be brought here for a little boy to 
thank, could they? But I’ll tell you what you 
can do, Some One gives it to them, and you can 
thank Him.” 

“Please, lady, do let me. I can’t abear not to 
thank nobody.” 

“Well, you cannot see Him, Charley; but you 
must shut your eyes up tight, and believe He is 
near. It is God who made all of us, and takes 
care of us, and gives us everything we have. You 
can say what you like to Him, and be quite sure 
He will hear.” 
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Charley obeyed. He shut his eyes, and said, 
“Thank you,” very earnestly. 

“Don’t you want tosay anything else? Wouldn’t 
yon like to ask. Him to take care of you?” 

“No, thank you, lady,” said Charley 

Nurse Amy said no more, but went away, leay- 
ing the little boy quite contented 

But Charley grew worse. Sometimes he had 
to fight for breath ; after that he lay very still and 
weak. Bags came to see him once, and, much 
awed by his surroundings, crept down the room on 
clumsy tip-toe, with his cap in hand. But Charley 


| could only smile and feebly nod, and when Bags 


found himself outside again he gave a shout of 
relief. 

One night, when Nurse Amy was holding Char- 
ley in her arms, the little girl in the cot next his 
cried out in her sharp way: “I’m surprised you 
don’t say ‘Gentle Jesus,’ or something of that, to 
the little boy, nurse. 1 should think that ’u’d do 


him good.” 

| Nurse said to Charley softly: “Have you said 
‘thank you’ to-night for what God has given 
9” 

“Yes, lady, but [ll say it again.” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to say as well, ‘ Please take 


| 

en of me, and make me better?’ ” 

| “Yes, lady,” said Charley, and he shut his eyes 
|} and said it. 

| And before the morning God had made him 
better, for he was with the angels. 


A Crrerrun Facr.—There is no greater every- 
day virtue than cheerfulness, This quality in man 


among men is like sunshine to the day or gentle 
renewing moisture to parched herbs. The light 
of a cheerful face diffuses itself, and communicates 


the happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest 


| temper must sweeten in the atmosphere of con- 
ltinuous good humor. As well might fog, and 
| cloud, and vapor hope to cling to the sun-illumined 
landscape as “the blues” and moroseness to com- 
| bat jovial speech and exhilarating langhter. Be 
|cheerful always. There is no path but will be 
leasier traveled, no load but will be lighter, no 
shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner in 
presence of a determined cheerfulness. It may at 
times seem difficult for the happiest-tempered to 
keep the countenance of peace and content; but 
| difficulty will vanish when we truly consider that 
sullen gloom and passionate despair do nothing 
but multiply thorns and thicken sorrows.  IIl 


comes to us providentially as good—-and is a good, 
if we rightly apply its lessons. Why not, then, 


cheerfully accept the ill, and thus blunt its ap- 


parent sting? 


Do ALL the good you can, to all the people 
you can, as long as ever you can, in eyery place 





you can, 






























fers. 
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ONE DAY OF A SHADOWED LIFE. 


HE newly-risen sun peeped in the window of 
a pretty cottage bed-room, and sent golden 
shafts across to the opposite wall, waking a 
sleeping girl from her last morning nap. She 
turned wearily upon her pillow, opening a pair of 
large gray eyes, whose look of suffering and quiet 
endurance bespoke the invalid as plainly as did 
the pallid whiteness of her cheek. Languidly 
they roved over the different objects in the room, 
and then as the full consciousness of wakefulness 
came slowly upon her, the tired expression of her 
face deepened into one of settled sadness, 
Another weary day! When would they end? 


And the eyes closed again, as if to shut out every- 


thing. But thought could not be shut out thus, 
and soon they reopened to look out of the window 
at the trees, the cool, green grass lying underneath 
them, and the white lilies opening to the sun. 
How beautiful it was! And these June morn- 
ings were delightful outside, where one could get 
the full freshness of the breeze, with its reviving 
She remembered how she used to stand 
curls about 


power. 
under those trees and let it blow the 
her face while she reached for dewy 
soms, eager to catch their faint, sweet odors, or 
peered among the branches to see where the little 
brown sparrows had built their nests. 

But what was it all to hernow? Only a sweet 
memory, which must ever be made sad by the 
knowledge that she could never stand there more. 
Never would her feet bear her up to walk through 
those garden paths again, and gather the flowers 
her hands had planted long ago. Never had they 
done it since that bright morning in early spring, 
a little over a year ago, when the flood came rush- 
ing down, and she hurried, with others, to the 
bank of the swollen stream, eager to assist those 
whose houses and household goods were being 
carried away, or stood in imminent danger. The 
over-strain of her frail strength in lifting and 
carrying heavy things, the terrible suspense and 
final shock, when she saw one figure, wnich her 
eyes had followed everywhere, borne away by the 
waters, while striving to save two human lives, 
and never given back again—all this had so over- 
whelmed her, mentally and physically, that she 
could not rally from it; and the long, dangerous 
illness which followed finally resolved itself into 
slow, lingering disease that baffled medical skill. 

Quiet and calm, and relief from acute suffering, 
had come at last, but it was her portion now to 
live on in weak helplessness—often harder to bear 
patiently than real pain, which keeps one from 
wanting to sit up or walk—while waiting for the 
time when her physical frame would wear out and 
release the eager spirit. She prayed God it might 
not be long. She trusted in His mercy that it 
would not, and bore for the most part patiently 


apple-blos- 


and quietly the lingering probation. Yet some. 
times the time dragged wearily, and her heart 
failed. The way seemed so long. — Life held noth- 
ing desirable, no hope of earthly happiness, nor 
of being able to work again in the great harvest. 
field where once she had taken her place, ready to 
bind sheaves for the Master. She did not know 
that she was already doing a work for Him—just 
the piece of work He wanted of her—in learning 
to bear with patience and cheerfulness, so that 
others might see the might of His sustaining 
power. 

This beautiful June morning was one of the 
desponding ones. True, it was cool, bright and 
pleasant around her then ; such a day might make 
one who was well and happy feel it a joy to live, 
But soon the long, exhausting summer days would 
come, when there was no respite from the heat 
and weariness, in even half an hour's sleep, and 
the wakeful nights were full of restlessness, and 
devoid of any refreshment, while her tired brain 
kept up its round of thought, from which there 
was no escape, until near midnight. It was the 
same thing to go over with that had been last 
summer, except that there was less pain; and it 
might be still the same for many summers. What 
should she do with her life? How meet it bravely, 
when she felt such sickening dread of the coming 
years? 

Just then there came to her mind a sentence 
read a few days before, which had brought her 
such a feeling of comfort—‘ We only have to live 
one day at a time.” 

Yes, there was comfort and help, indeed, in that 
thought. She had gone through yesterday very 
well, and the day before also ; so probably it would 
be with to-day ; she did not dread itat all. It was 
only the accumulation of days and months in the 
future that looked so appalling. When she came 
to think over it, nearly all the days lately had 
been very endurable—some even pleasant. There 
was often some light kind of work which her weak 
fingers could do for another; there were little 
visits from friends whom she loved to see, and 
sometimes a pleasant book would be read to her 
as she was not able to read for herself. 

Why might she not go on thus very well, with 
only one day at a time to encounter, even though 
some of them were Jong and weary? God helping 
her, she would. And quickly upon this thought 
followed remembrance of the words: “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee.’ Blessed promise! that 
would bear her through each day, no matter how 
dreary, if she could always keep it in mind. 

She was still thinking over this, new views and 
new feelings awakening gradually, when the door 
opened, and a sweet-faced woman, whose years 
hardly reached middle age, entered. The invalid’s 
face brightened with a loving smile as her sister 





came to the bed with her morning greeting. 
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“You seemed to be sleeping so quietly when I 
got up, that I would not waken you,” she said, 
“but slipped into the next room, so that you would 
not be disturbed,” 

“T must have aroused very soon after,” replied 
Grace, “for I have been lying awake for some 
time. I think it was that oriole out in the apple- 
tree that called me.” 

“And now it is time for you to get ready for 

your breakfast.” 
” So she was helped to dress by the careful hands 
of the elder sister, who had been as a mother to 
her through all this time of suffering; and after 
being left alone again for a few minutes, another 
face greeted her, young, fresh and fair—her little 
niece Annie—bringing the tray with her dainty 
breakfast, which she carefully adjusted so that it 
would not rest too heavily on that weak arm, for 
its owner was unable to sit propped with pillows 
even, long enough to eat at that early hour. Then 
she went to her own breakfast. 

Grace soon dispatched her simple meal, for 
which there was usually small appetite, and lay 
listening for other footsteps. 

Presently they came—quick, firm ones, with an 
energetic sound in them, and the next moment a 


young man appeared in the doorway, saying: 


“ Good-morning, little sis! How goes it to-day ?” 

“ Better,” she answered; “that is, 1 mean to 
make it a better day than usual,” 

“That’s right,” said her brother, as he bent 
lovingly over her and kissed her; “we will have 
you up and walking about yet, if you will just 
keep up courage.” 

Grace shook her head quietly to herself, but 
would say nothing to discourage John—dear old 
John, who had worked so cheerfully to give her 
every comfort his slender means would allow ever 


resting, while she took up her sewing, and Grace 
got some light crochet-work out of a wall-pocket 
at the head of her couch and busied her fingers 
with it. 

As the clock struck ten, there was a tap at the 
door, and little Mrs. Bruce came in. She was an 
opposite neighbor, an almost child-woman, sweet 
and winning in her ways, but with little practical 
knowledge, and she often came to Helen and Grace 
for instruction and advice. 

“T ran over this morning to ask you just how 
you make strawberry preserves, Mrs. Kellogg. I 
ate some of yours last winter, and thought them 
the best I ever tasted. My berries are engaged for 
to-morrow, and I dread the whole proceeding. 
Putting up preserves, and jellies, and pickles must 
be so much trouble, and I’ve got to learn it all this 
summer, I declare, Miss Grace, you have the 
most comfortable, easy time of any of us. Nothing 
to do but lie there and knit or crochet, and take 
your ease all day long,” and she stooped to kiss 
her, with a look of sympathy in her eyes, which 
belied her light words. “I’m glad you are cro- 
cheting on those mats to-day, however, for I want 
to learn the stitch, and this will be a good time 
for it, if you will teach me now.” 

“Certainly,” said Grace; “if there is anything 
I can do that is of use to anybody, I am very glad 
of it.” 

“Now you must not talk that way just because 


you cannot stew over a hot stove, making pre- 


since she had been sick and helpless. Eight years | 


older than herself, he had always been her cham- 
pion and helper—first as boy, then as man; and 


now he gave her greater devotion than ever, which 
was fully appreciated and reciprocated, for she | 
clung to him with the tenderest affection and trust, | 


always keeping her brightest smile and most cheer- 
ful words for his encouragement. 

After a few minutes’ chat, the elder sister re- 
turned, and John’s strong arms supported the frail 
girl to a lounge in the adjoining room, which he 
wheeled near a window, where the dark curtains 
were looped back so as to let in the morning 
breeze without any glare of sunlight. There he 
left her to go to his business; and in this cool, 
shaded nook, after helping Annie with one of her 
lessons, and seeing her start for school, she took a 
quiet rest alone, while sister Helen was superin- 
tending the household work. Ere long the latter 
returned, bringing the morning paper, which she 
read aloud, and then recounted the few bits of 


household news which she thought might be inte- | the time; and I guess it is, the most of it. 


serves in the summer-time. I am sure you help 
others very often. You cut the paper trimmings 
for all the cake and jelly-stands for the supper 
last month, which, although a very easy thing, 
took a good deal of time, which none of the ladies 
had to spare just then, and it was quite an item to 
them. And you made shades the other day for 
poor Mrs. Green’s children, whose eyes are still so 
weak ; and you teach us all patience, which is a 
very useful work. Last week I had a cold, and a 
little fever with it, which kept me lying down 
most of the time for two days, and I fretted over 
it a good deal. It was so hard to keep still, when 
there were things I wanted to do all around me; 
and I was so anxious to go to that concert the first 
night, and was not able. But when I thought of 
you, lying here month after month, so quietly and 
patiently, it made me ashamed of myself. I don’t 
see how you do it.” 

“Long experience in getting accustomed to a 
thing makes a great difference,” said Grace. ‘“ Yet 
it does take a great deal of patience; and you 
have no idea, perhaps, how often mine fails, and 
I grow so weary of it all that I am heart-sick, 
although I know I ought not to feel that way.” 

“ Well, you always keep bright and cheerful for 
others, I hear people say, and I always find you 
so; so we take it for granted that it is the case all 


At any 
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rate, it has the same effect on us as if you were, if 
we always see you thus,” 

Grace said nothing in reply, but she could not 
but think to herself that there was a jesson to show 
her what she ought to be, if people thought thus of 
her. 

The crochet stiteh was soon learned, and Mrs. 
Bruce went home. Twelve o’clock brought Annie 
from school, with some pleasant little occurrences 
of the morning to relate to Aunt Gracie, of whom 
she was very fond. 

When their parents died, three years before this 
time, Helen Kellogg, who had been early left a 
widow, came to keep house for her brother and 
sister, and little Annie, then a child of ten, had 
been a ray of sunshine in their home ever since. 
She was growing into a sweet young girl, already 
much of a companion for Grace, for her thought- 
ful disposition made her seem older than her 
years. In the spring she gathered the first wild 
flowers to gladden the invalid’s eyes, and always 
kept a little vase with a bouquet of something, 
however small it might be, to stand near that 
couch. To-day it was three large pansies nestled 
among geranium leaves, and she little knew what 
thoughts they recalled of happy days long past. 

Dinner-time brought John, and with him came 
a saucer of strawberries and cream from a kind 
friend near by, whose thankful remembrance was 
far more valued by Grace than was the luscious 
fruit itself, which gave such a relish to her noon- 
day meal. 

When their after-dinner chat was over, John 
left her with a letter to read—a letter from a dear 
friend far away, and its pages were filled with the 
recital of a pain and heartache that brought a 
pang to this tender heart, and the appeal for 
sympathy met with quick response. She felt eager 
to write immediately, and offer whatever comfort 
the few words she could give might bear. She 
felt that none could sympathize more truly. Soa 
smal] hook of writing-materials was drawn from 
under her pillow, and the task of love was soon 
accomplished. But the feeling thus awakened 
quickly told upon her physically, bringing a dull 
pain in her head and a weariness of the brain. 
For a long time she lay thinking sadly, her mind 
going back to its old track. How much suffering 
there was in the world. How many hearts ached 
with a pain from which there was no respite or 
relief. How hard and undesirable a thing life 
seemed to many; and yet they must live on and 
endure it—who could tell how long? Even 
though they knew that friends sympathized, and 
that they had the Great Comforter to go to, still 
the burden would press heavily. 

Suddenly those thoughts of the early morning 
came back to her: “Only one day to live at a 
time,” and “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
What a calming effect it had. How the troubled 





waves seemed to quiet down into smoothness. She 
reopened her letter, and wrote both texts at its 
heading, then with peaceful feelings took up her 
work again, resolved to cloud that day with no 
more unhappy thoughts. 

As the afternoon waned, a chorus of merry 
voices was heard at the gate, and a group of girls 
entered, all in the flush and glow of youth, and 
health, and gay spirits. They had all been school. 
mates of Grace’s, and often came to bring a little 
of their brighter outside life into her secluded, 
“shut-in” one. There was last Monday’s fishing. 
party to be talked of to-day, and Ella’s new piano, 
and the approaching marriage of one of their 
mates who was not present. Then they arose to 
leave, saying they were all going to Nellie Hay- 
wood’s after tea to have a little musical soiree, and 
Professor Bond was to meet with them, and had 
promised they should hear him play, and it would 
be “just delightful ;’ and they fluttered out like a 
bevy of bright birds. All but one—little golden- 
haired, shy-faced Alice Greer—who, dropping be- 
hind the rest, knelt close beside Grace, and whis- 
pered: “I have thought so much of what you said 
to me the last time I was here, and it has been 
such a comfort. I have tried the way you ad- 
vised, and have been happier since, and I thank 
you for helping me.” 

Then she was gone, with only a swift kiss for 
leave-taking, before Grace could make any reply. 
But a warm glow filled her heart, and a feeling of 
thankfulness. A great throb of regret and long- 
ing had crossed it when the girls spoke of their 
anticipated evening enjoyment, for above all other 
beautiful things, she loved music, and it was hard 
to be deprived of ever enjoying such feasts again. 
But the knowledge that she had given help and 
comfort to a young heart that was struggling 
through a secret conflict and trial, more than com- 
pensated for this present restriction, and her day 
was rounded up with grateful, happy thought, 
which led to peaceful dreams. LICHEN. 





“ET TU, BRUTE!” 


wi T tu, Brute!’ Bitterness of death, 
k Thy sting is not upon the dagger’s tip! 
A blow more bitter with his fleeting breath, 
This cry hath wrung from Cesar’s dying lip! 


The friend who held thee in his heart of hearts 
Hath found thy hand upon the dagger’s hilt, 

And while the crimson current swiftly starts, 
He feels his anguish only in thy guilt! 


O type of faithless friendship! through the years 
That since have poured thy widening tide be- 
tween, 
Like thee in perfidy but one appears— 
Whose kiss betrayed the gentle Nazarene ! 
FAUSTINE. 
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7 BECKY JANE DUZENBERRY. 


E were sitting on the grass below the school- 
house—a dozen girls of us—with our books 
about us, when old Mr. Duzenberry drove 

ast in his square, gray buggy. His maiden 
daughter, Becky Jane, sat beside him with a 
basket of eggs in her lap and a jar of apple-butter 
nicely steadied and kept in place between her feet. 
In those years we liked only people with pretty 
faces; a homely face with irregular features was 
very distasteful and repulsive. Young girls 
gent rally give free expression to their likes and 
dislikes, and no sooner had the Duzenberry buggy 
fairly passed us, than we all began making com- 
ments. Bessie Glindon said, “ Oh, I’d rather die 
than be an old maid like Becky Jane! I'd marry 
Lanky Fisher first.” 

At this we shouted with laughter. Lanky was 
an old widower with six children, two of them 
daft and one hair-lipped, and he had no trade and 
went round splitting clap boards, cleaning wells, 
husking corn and doing odd jobs for farmers, 
Then we all made remarks, and said funny things 

hich we are glad to have forgotten. 

Becky Jane was very homely. Even her pastor 
said of her, “She is humly—too humly by all 
odds!’ She had an over-jutting upper jaw, a thin, 
warty face, her ears stor xl out strangely, her yellow 
hair was screwed up into a tight little knot on the 
back of her head, her eyes were pale, watery gray 
—she had overmuch bone and muscle, her mouth 
shut like a steel trap, and her voice was shrill and 
squeaky. Her attire was peculiar—everything 
she wore seemed as if it had been made out of a 
pattern by far too small. She was sternly and 
formally religious. This was vears and years ago. 

Bessie’s mother said to her: “I'd be so sorry to 
see you an old maid, looking like Becky Jane 
Duzenberry. I want you to get married the first 
chance, dear, for fear of having you on my hands 
like an unmarketable piece of goods.” 

This was spoken compassionately, and impressed 
itself upon the mind of the young girl. Is it any 
wonder that a girl with this repulsive picture held 
up before her daily, should accept and welcome 
any escape from such a fate? But this was years 
and vears ago, 

Pretty Bessie Glindon! with the words, “ This 
will be your portrait if you do not marry,” con- 
stantly sounding in her ears, the result is easily 
foretold, 

One morning at school, Nabby Parsons leaned 
over, and whispered: “Did you know Bess had a 
beau last night? One of Ryder’s boys took her 
home from the bee, and there was a light in their 
front room for more than an hour after.” 

“One of Ryder’s boys.” How indefinite! 

How he was esteemed could be determined by 


lof the best in the neighborhood, and we girls felt 


as if there wasn’t a boy in our town good enough 
to be Bessie’s gallant. The Ryders could raise 
better crops than any other farmers, they always 
got better prices —had better horses—more young 
cattle and could get more premiums at the county 
fairs than all the other farmers put together. 
When that was said, the whole story was told. 

So, for more than two years, “one of Ryder’s 
boys” escorted Bessie to all the Spe lling-s« hools, 
exhibitions, picnics, fairs, paring-bees, sleigh-rides, 
singing-schools and night-meetings. And then 
one golden Sabbath morning as we sat about the 
church doors under the falling and quaking 
October leaves, waiting for the folks to gather in 
from the far-off country homes, reached by grassy, 
country lanes and by-roads through laid-down 
bars and creaking farm-gates—the Glindon 
carriage, which had once been a capacious stage- 
coach, drove up, containing old man and Mother 
Glindon, and the two sleek boys in roundabouts 
and wide, white collars. Where was Bessie? Our 
little school-mate Bessie, with her fluttering blue 
ribbons that somehow crept coquettishly out and 
floated over her shoulders? Bessie, with her white 
skirts and trim ankles, whom all the boys hurried 
to lift out, all aglow and a-flutter, as she sailed 
down and alighted on the green sward under the 
beautiful church-yard trees? Cousin Meltha 
Howard slipped up to Mrs. Glindon, and extend- 
ing her gloved hand, said: ‘‘ Where under the sun 
is Bessie! Nothin’ serous I hope, Sister Glindon ?” 

“Well, no—I can’t say as ther’ is, and I can’t 
say as ther’ isn’t,” was the vague reply; and then 
her lower lip wavered about queerly, and she 
perked up her head and stretched her neck this 
way and that, and finally fell to dusting her 
bombazine gown with wonderful zeal. How as- 
siduously she did dust! She took her white, 
hem-stitched pocket-handkerchief out of her 
basket with two lids, shook it out and drew it 
hastily back and forth over the inch-wide tuck in 
the dress where the dust had settled the most, 

“ Dust is powerful bad this morning,” she said, 
“T was in hopes we’d have a good shower to lay 
it before to-day. My cowcumber vines need rain 
awfully !” 

Just then old Mrs. Whittaker, she that was 
Anthony Summer’s first wife’s half sister, came 
round the corner, smelling and chewing at a 
handful of rank, bristling spearmint, and she 
stopped suddenly with, “The lawful sakes! 
Where’s darter Betsey, I wonder !” 

“She’ll come bimeby,” said her mother, reach- 
ing over and helping herself to a sprig of the 
mint. 

“Why I’d think the old creeturs, Jack and 
Fan, ’d hardly traveled without the full load! 
They ’re so used to you and the squire on one seat, 


that way of expressing it. Bessie’s family was one | and Betsey and the boys on t’other—have been all 
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these years o’ church goin’—that it must ’pear 
strange even to the very hosses,” mumbled the 


rood old woman, whose ginger-nuts, and crullers 
’ ging ) >| 


and spice-cake, and dill-seed eookies had always 
been made with a kindly thought of “the squire’s 
little setsey.” 

Deacon Lathrop always hemmed when it was 
time for people to come indoors. We all heard 
him “Ahem!” but just then who should come 


jilting over the bridge across Dunder Creek, but 


‘ 


Bessie 


Ryde r’s be VS 


Glindon, the bride, and “one of the 
”—Elnathan, the rosy, round, robust 
one—the bridegroom. We were all startled out 
c? our wits. He wore white gloves and a new 
cravat 


looked as though he felt the responsibility of the 


with a ribbon bow set on in front. 
marriage state. He clutched the lines as he drove 
old Hanner, the old mare that his mother rode a 
half dozen years before he was born when she 
took her webs of linsey and half-sleyed to the 
weavers—rode, sitting on a bag of filling while 
He 


hung to the lines as a drowning man would hang 


another bagful of warp lay across her lap. 


toa floating plank. Oh, this was years and years ago! 

Bessie was dressed in white with pink ribbon 
loosely tied around her waist. Her bonnet was a 
little straw, trimmed with pink and white flowers. 
We can see her as she looked that autumn morn- 
ing when the sunshine came down, softly filtered 
through a hazy air—dear little Bess! 
the clear ’ of the deacon, and it had a 
hint of reprimand in it. 
held up before her child-daughter the dreary 


“ahem’ 


He | 


We heard | 


And the mother, who | 


| It was not long after her marriage that Bess) 
learned there was incompatibility of tastes, habit. 
| —that there were different ways of thinking and 
of acting, and child as she was, she hurried off t, 
the sheltering beech-tree above the spring-house 
|and cried as if her heart would break. It was s& 
strange to be scolded by him—the very look out 
of his angry eyes frightened her, as he flung out 
his strong, muscular arm with a round, brown fist 
on the end of it! Of course, she reasoned, it was 
only a gesture, a way of emphasizing his words— 
his father, old Nathan Ryder, always did that way 
in religious meetings when he “took up his cross” 
and told how he loved his “ Marster,”’ and how h« 
was “climbing up Zion’s hill,” and how bh 
wanted to “walk in the goolden streets of th 


city above where never no more pain and sorroy 


would come any 1 
Bessie couldn't get used to being scolded. When 


lore 


‘ 


‘one of Ryder’s boys”—her husband—opened 


he 


the humble little cage in the early morning and 
let her pet robin-red-breast fly away, she felt as if 
she never could forgive the injury. When he 
took down his rifle and shot the mother squirre| 
whose young family nested in the hollow place in 
the forks of the old spice-apple, at the back door, 
she thought he was a brute, and we are sorry w 
say that she told him so without any hesitancy. 
When he pulled up the five-fingered ivy-vine, the 
luxuriant, massy, fluttering beauty that she had 
| trained over the porch, and summer-kitchen, and 
around the hired man’s bed-room window, she 
| could hardly contain the wrath that flashed in her 





picture of an old maid like Becky Jane Duzen-| eyes, burned in her cheeks and trembled in her 
berry—she walked up the aisle before the shyly, | tearful voice. When he took the crying baby of 
wedded pair looking six feet high in stature that | afew months’ old out of her arms at night and 
day—a bold, big, triumphant, stamping gait, it | dashed a dipperful of cold water into its face and 
seems to us now after all these many years, with | bosom to “let it see who was the master,” her 
an air which seemed to say, “My daughter is | grief was voiceless, and spent itself in bitter tears. 
married and safe from the stigma that some of you| When he took the fleecy, little pink-and-white 
will have if you don’t bestir yourselves,” hood with its puffs of dainty rosettes and pretty 

We have no words to tell how this hasty and | bows of bright ribbon—the one really beautiful 
ill-advised marriage surprised us. We loved the | article of baby-wear that she had brought home 
dear, sprightly girl so well; a mere child she was, | from the city, elated over her purchase—when he 
Well, | returned it and selected one of solid navy blue 


undisciplined, inexperienced, unwomanly. 
beer - : 
| with green fringe all around it, and woolen cord 


well. 

To-day Bessie is the wife of a prosperous farmer. | and tassel for ornament, she could have thrown 
This is what the world says. | the ugly thing into the canal, in her disappoint- 
raising great crops, improving his stock, enrich-| ment and humiliation. Little things like these 
ing his broad and beautiful fields, making | came up between the man and his wife, and they 
” bargains, grinding the poor, cheating | showed plainly the gulf betwixt them. Oh, it was 
pitiful—and will be pitiful, as long as the world 


He has gone on 
7 
“splendid 
his neighbors, lying awake nights planning how to 
overreach and undermine, and use unjustifiable | stands, and as long as young women rush into 
means to secure his ends and bring about results | marriage so thoughtlessly, so injudiciously ! 
that he desires. Bessie stands not alone. Wives, hundreds of 
Linked to a groveling nature like this, there | them, could take her by the hand, and looking 
was no soul-growth in store for our litile school-| into each other’s eyes they could read meanings 
mate. The riches that bring joy and contentment | without one word of uttered speech. They could 
“The spring-time of | meet as sistevs bound by one common tie. Sym- 
her childish years lost its sweet perfume.” | pathy would unite them; compassion would draw 


to lesser souls was not hers. 
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them closer together, and their very bondage 
would make them friends. 

There can hardly be many true marriages when 
elderly women compassionately say to young girls, 
‘You'd better be looking out for a husband |! 
Handsome girls have so many chances that they 
won't have after while. Only a few more years, 
and then if you aren’t married you will be an old 
m iid for sure.” 

Nor can there be when kindly-disposed people 
throw out wily suggestions such as: “ Oh, you and 
John would make such a good match!” “ What 
a nice, convenient house and home the girl gets 
who marries John!” “If I were a girl, I'd set 
my cap for that nice, steady, pious, good fellow.” 
“You could get him if you used a little bit of 
good management.” “He thinks the world of 
vou, but he is so modest and humble—the love of 
th moth for the star, you know.” 

Or so long as people who should know better 
will continue to fling sarcastic remarks toward un- 
married women, such as, “Oh, well she’s an old 
maid, that must be taken into account!” when any 
little peculiarity of disposition is mentioned. 

These things all have a tendency to drive young 


thoughtless girls into marriage. Just such 





and 
little jibes, and hints, and advice, and the fear of 
being called by the name of old maid, hurries 


many of them into ill-assorted marriages. Why, 
so common is this state of affairs, that if you were 
to tell an ordinary girl of sixteen that she would 
not be married at the age of twenty-two, she would 
mope and ery over the hope lessness of her case ! 
It is a common belief among girls that there is 
nothing worth living for after twenty but marriage, 
and that every woman who reaches twenty-five 
unmarried is booked as that dreadful thing, an 
“old maid,” and that nothing short of miraculous 
intervention can rescue her from that dreadful 
condition, 

Poor little frivolous things! it is the conduct 
springing from such motives that so often causes 
remarks which flush the faces of women of beauti- 


ful character and disposition, something like: 


“ But the fruit that can fall without shaking 
Indeed is too mellow for me.” 


A woman told us once that the sting of her life. 
its shame and remorse, was that in her girlhood 
she loved unrequitedly, and that she boldly 
acknowledged it to the object of her affection. He 
pitied her, tried to soothe and put her aside, and 
finally induced a gentle young man to pay devoted 
attentions to her. In after years the humiliation 
was almost intolerable. It became the skeleton in 
her closet, and never a day’s sun set in her life 
that this skeleton did not step out before her in 
all its hideousness and its hatefulness. 


How many of us mourn over the miserable mis- | 


takes of our girlhood ! 
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Another woman told us that one time, years 
| after her marriage, she asked her husband how he 
came to fall in love with her. Satan must have 
been in league with the decidedly honest man 
when he blurted out: “Il tell you the truth, 
Marilla. You were such a weazen-faced, little, 
puny, sickly thing, and nobody seemed to take to 
you; and I do declare for it, if there wasn’t some- 
thing sort of appealing and mournful in your gray 
eyes—something that seemed to ask me to love 
you—and before I had fairly analyzed my feel- 
ings, | had made love to you, and you had pro- 
mised to marry me. I wouldn’t have told you 
this if you had not asked me the question so 
plainly.” 
There! ladies, girls, maids and matrons, what 
| 


K 


Learn from this not to as 


ns. And this to a wife whose busy days 


do you think of that? 
questio 
and late nights were spent im dressmaking and 
earning a living for the family, while the dear, 
kind-hearted husband, who had made sacrifice of 
himself in his young manhood, had made success- 
ful shipwreck of his aspiring youth, spent his 
time looking after every man’s business but his 
own. 

A great many girls allow themselves to be 
governed by what people say on this most im- 
portant decision of their lives. They should wait 
until they are old enough to make wise decision. 
You can count on the fingers of one hand to-day, 
in spite of the liberal tendencies of the age in 
which we live, the number of women who dare to 
stand up boldly and proclaim themselves willing 
to wait, until, by experience, self-discipline and 


be 


the best wives of the best men. Women who, if 


self-education they have fitted themselves t 


they do not succeed in this, or if the best man 


does not appear, are willing to be “old maids” to 


the end of their beautiful lives. Compare the 
h great souls with the number of 


ih 2 


number of su 
hose who say, “I’d rather die than be an old 


maid,” and they will count, perhaps, one of the 
ormer to fifty of the latter. 

Not that the latter love a home and a husband of 
their own; that they love the sweet blossoms of 
babies; that they long for “the silk-soft touch of a 

No, not this. He would rather 
} 


be an incumbrance: they certainly would be verv 


baby’s hands.” 


undesirable and unwished-for incumbrances. But 
anything is better than to be called an old maid. 
Anvy sort of a marriage is better than that. And 
so, like little Bessie, they rush into matrimony 
and take the consequences, 

Loveless marriage with the first gloss of new- 
ness worn away, the slow eating into the flesh of 
the chain that grows tighter daily, forged by in- 
compatibility of taste and temper. Oh, the 
bleakest, darkest corner of the earth would seem 
an Eden without his companionship! Children 
| born of a loveless marriage are thorns in the flesh. 
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The lot of the loneliest old maid that ever lived ABOUT ANIMALS. 
is sweet peace compared to this life. -_—— 

If you cannot marry for pure love, cannot LADY had a tame bird which she was jp 
marry the one best man, marry not at all. The} the habit of letting out of its cage eyery 
world is wide. Its ways are pleasant. Its gates | day. One morning, as it was picking 
swing grandly open. Woman’s facilities for sup-| crumbs of bread off her carpet, her cat, who always 
porting herself are many. God does not make | before showed great kindness for the bird, seized 
human beings without at least one aptitude of} it on a sudden, and jumped with it in her mouth 
some sort which may be turned to practical and/ upon a table. The lady was much alarmed for 
paying account, These aptitudes are being multi-| the fate of her favorite, but, on turning about 
plied daily. instantly discerned the cause The door had bee 

When a woman can support herself decently, | left open, and a strange cat had just come into th 
she seems to command more respect, and, we are} room! After turning it out, her own cat came 
sure, has more pleasure in her life than though} down from her place of safety, and dropped the 
she spent some man’s money, which she got for | bird without having done it the slightest injury. 
the asking, with a chance that it was doled out | 
afiectionately—the affection being between the} have often observed that they know very well 


Persons who have the management of elephants 


man and his money. when any one is ridiculing them, and that they 
Slowly the years roll onward to the wives who} very often revenge themselves when they have an 
are married in the sight of the law but not in the | opportunity. A painter wished to draw an ele- 
sight of the Lord. To such hapless ones may} phant in the menagerie at Paris in an extraordi- 
their earthly thraldom bring wisdom and patience, nary attitude, which was with his trunk lifted up 
and finally the goal of Heaven. and his mouth open. An attendant on the painter 
RosELLA RIcE. | to make the elephant preserve the position, threw 

fruits into his mouth, and often pretended to throw 


SUNLIT ROOMS. them without doing so. The animal became irri- 


tated, and, as if knowing that the painter was t 





O article of furniture should be put in a room | blame rather than his servant, turned to him, and 
that will not stand sunlight, for every room | dashed a quantity of water from his trunk over 
in a dwelling should have the windows so | the paper on which the painter was sketching his 

ranged that sometime during the day a flood of | distorted portrait. 

sunlight will force itself into the apartment, A gentleman of Brenchley having shot a hen- 
The importance of admitting the light of the sun | swallow which was skimming in the air, accom- 

freely to all parts of our dwelling cannot be too} panied by her mate, the enraged partner imme-, 

diately flew at the fowler, and, as if to revenge th 





highly estimated. Indeed, perfect health is nearly | 
as dependent on pure sunlight as it is on pure air. | loss it had sustained, struck him in the face with 

Sunlight should never be uncomfortable to the | 
eyes. And walks should be in bright sunlight, so| every appearance of determined anger. For 


its wing, and continued flying around him with 


that the eyes are protected by veil or parasol when | several weeks after the fatal shot, the bird con 
inconveniently intense. | tinued to annoy the gentleman whenever it met 
A sun bath is of more importance in preserving | with him, except on Sundays, when it did not 
a healthful condition of the body than is generally | recognize him, in consequence of his change of 
wnderstood. It costs nothing, and that is a misfor- | dress. 
tune, for people are deluded with the idea that those | Ttisa disputed point whether animals are fond 
things only can be good or useful which cost money. | of music or not. A lady writes from her country- 
But remember that pure water, fresh air and sun- | house in France: “I have a little tortoise always 
lit homes, kept free from dampness, will secure you inhabiting the garden. When I call, ‘Tortue, 
from many heavy bills of the doctors, and give you | tortue,’ he answers to his name ; otherwise he never 
health and vigor, which no money ean procure. | shows himself—he might be a hundred miles off, 
It is a well-established fact that people who live | for all we ever see of him; excepting sometimes 
much in the sun are usually stronger and more | when my sister comes down from Paris to pay mea 
healthy than those whose occupations deprive them visit. When she plays on the piano, he at once re- 
of sunlight. And certainly there is nothing strange | sponds, and finds his way up to her, traversing the 
in the result, since the same law applies with equal | lawn and the outer room; he then puts out his 
force to nearly every animate thing in nature. | small head and appears to be intent on listening, 
It is quite easy to arrange an isolated dwelling | and to enjoy the harmony of sweet sounds. When 
80 that every room in it may be flooded with sun-| 
light some time in the day, and it is possible that afford the mysterious little hard-coated creature 
many town houses could be so built as to admit | still more pleasure. The music ended, he retires 
more light than they now receive. again to the garden. 


she accompanies the air with her voice, it seems to 
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THE HOBBS’S THANKSGIVING DINNER, 


“ NN, I’ve invited the Trumantons here to 


f dinner on Thanksgiving !” 
“David! How could you?” 
“Why? 


it thev’ve eaten dianer here.” 


Tain’t the first time by a good many 


But that was when they 


They've got 


‘I know it, David 
were poor and plain like ourselves. 
eo grand and put on so many airs now that I don’t 
fee] the same when I’m with ’em.” 

“They're no grander than ever they were,” 
answered David, indignantly, “and they don’t put 
om any airs, either. Because they live in a fine 


house and have plenty of money is no 


old friends and neighbors should 


” 


[That sounds j like a man!” said Ann, with 
lisgu “T don’t want to slight’ 
nt to be slighted. I tl 
Joha and Laury Trumanton ’s 
But they’ve been to Europe—” 
if they’ve been to Afri 
irned David “It’s no reason we shou! 
‘But they’ve seen the queen’s hosses and car- 
continued Ann, 
‘I don’t care if they’ve kissed the pope ’s toe,” 
i the incorrigible David 
y! I hop 
horrified Ann. 


“ They’re the same 


they hain’t!” exclaimed the 


ld two and sixpen ; 
David, “and thev’re 
And if 


you feel as though y un’t cook good enough for 


alwavs was,” ¢ 


coming here to e I ksgiving dinne r. 


’em, I'll order dinner from the village hotel. 


This was a settler. Ann prided herself on her 


nantons many 
just as go 
word of fault about 
David,’ she continued, “but I ain’t got no 
table-furniture, no nice chiny, nor any 
fixins that rich folks has.” 
“Never you mind that, Ann,” said David, i 
soft voice, “ they'll never miss ’em. So 
the dinner is good, and I know it will be. 
1 Laury are just : as they were 
we all lived toget}] 
the hill. You’ve just got a notion that their 


monev has spoiled ’em. 


» little log-houses unde 


But it hasn’t. I wish 
you could have seen John’s eves sparkle when I 
invited them here. He said he’d been afraid his 
old neighbors would think he didn’t want t 
long to them any longer, and in that case, he’d 
wish old Milton Miles had a’ left his money some- 
wheres else” 
“Did John say 


that?” inquired Ann, with 


“Well then, I don’t care Ill 
If only I had 


some nice chiny,” she added, regretfully. 


raised evebrows. 
be very happy to have ’em here. 

They were brother and sister—these two—and 
had live ether ever since David’s young wife 
lied, “many ar many a year ago,” and left 
Ann had 
and ke pt 


him with two little girls to care for. 
stepped into the dead woman’s place, 


house for David 


} 


, and raised the little girls as care- 
Very fond of 


is the 5 called her, were the girls, 


fully ; ough they were her « Vn, 
“ Mother Ann” 
now pretty, well-behaved young ladies past twenty 
years ol 


ape 
David Hobbs was a farmer, and lived just on 


of an old-fashioned village, inhabited by 


ry , ] 
ned, contented people 


David was in 
le circumstances, and possessed the re- 
The Trumantons 

} 


as been intimated, 


ymmunity. 


ion of quite a large 
Hobbs’s ever since 


n, and many a Thanks- 


families enjoved 


1 now David Hobbs, regardless of 


ristmas had the 

» of circumstances, had determined to 
those rare old occasions again. 

be the flutter and excitement which 

the Hobbs’s farm-house during the 

g days, would be quite unnecessary. It 

attendant upon an old- 

j Spicy 


occasion, odors 


] 7 +} . 
us squawks irom the barn- 


kitchen, omit 
Ann Hobbs | 
not the look of « 


usyv every where. But 
mplaisant sa 
ar on such occasions. 

d. As she 

Iver, she suddenly became mindful that 

ttered, and thin, } 

with the more elegant and modern 

he Trur 


No plated ware 


rubbed the 
as] i ne d 
wis genuit 


intons. 


jut the dinner dishes 


’ This was what 
And David 


‘Never mind, Ann, so’s the dinner is 


David the 


er won 
new and pretty 
urt by his seeming indifference; and he 
resolved. Well, we shall sec iat he re- 
David “harnessed up’ 
Late at night he ret 
and came into the house shouldering a huge 


basket which he put down at Ann’s feet. Ann 


|; was dressing the poultry for the next day and 
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never noticeed that it was anything but corn-cobs, 
until David spoke. 

“Here, Ann,” said he, “is your new chiny. I 
reckon you'll be all right now.” 

Ann gave a little gasp and peeped cautiously 
into the basket. 
had so longed for. 

“Why, David!’ she exclaimed. 
—you don’t—you didn’t—” 

“Yes, I did,’ replied David, laughing. “I 
don’t know ’s things ’I] taste any better served up 


There it was. Just what she 
A complete dinner-set! 


in these than in the old ones; but we'll try ’em, 
any how.” 

Ann said not a word. But the look of proud 
satisfaction which shone in her face was reward 
enough for David. 

Ann Hobbs never went to bed all that night! 
She made a brand-new dishcloth, took down a 
shiny tin-pan, got out a new crash towel and 
washed those dishes, every one, and assigned each 
to its place amongst the glass and silverware in 


the old-fashioned, three-cornered china closet in | 


The old closet had not been so 
gay for many a year. Ann stood off and marked 
the effect. Then she changed them about and 
looked again. Then she got out the fruit-cake and 
the pound-cake and set them on glass cake-stands 
and stood them on the shelves, their polished, 


the best room. 


white surfaces looking lke pyramids of snow | 
amidst the glittering silver and glassware. Ann | 


looked and admired to her heart’s content, and 
when she glanced up at the clock, behold, it was 
half past four o’clock. 

“My!” she exclaimed, half-aloud. “I never 
seen such a short night in all my days. Good 
land! I'll be sleepy ’s an owl all day, I’m ’fraid.” 

Then she brightened up the kitchen fire and 


alled David, resolving, meanwhile, not to say to | 


any one that she had not been to bed. David 
either guessed or joked about it, she never knew 
which, but his first words to her that morning 
were: “ Did you set up with them dishes all night, 
Ann?” 

Ann tossed her head and sniffed the air, but re- 
mained non-communicative. 

“Now, girls,” said Ann, after breakfast was over, 
“you must go to church with your father. Things 
is pretty well prepared, an’ I can manage alone 
better’n if I had you at my heels.” 

So David and his comely daughters went to 
service. 

Ann Hobbs was not in the least given to senti- 
ment. But somehow as she basted the turkey, and 
seasoned the soup, and washed the vegetables, her 
thoughts went wandering back to the old time 
when the Trumantons “wa’n’t no better’n other 
folks,” and she thought of the many dinners they 
had prepared together on the occasions of raisings, 
and huskings, and thrashings. One especially she 
recalled. They had had a bad year of blight and 
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| 
drought combined, and there was scarcely a vege. 


|table in the county. David had a “ raisiy’” 
that fall, and Mrs. Trumanton came over to help 
| Ann get the dinner. 

“There’s ten men, Laury,” said Ann, “and not 
a vegetable for ’em but some onions and carrots 
| What shall we do? 
“Haven’t you a pumpkin, Ann,” asked Mrs, 

Trumanton, “That would help out.” 
And they went out in the field to look for 4 
pumpkin, and found instead, a mammoth squash on 


”? 


a dried-up vine that no one knew anything about, 
and they brought it home in triumph. She 
wondered if Laury Trumanton remembered how 
A thought struck her, 
| She would add squash to her bill of fare this day. 


good that squash tasted, 


There were a few in the barn-cellar, and there was 
still time enough to cook it. Yes, she would have 
squash. So she peeped into the oven, tasted again 
the savory soup, put some wood into the stove and 
started after the squashes. 

Now David Hobbs, though a careful farmer, 
A gate would 
swing on one hinge for many days, and latches 
He was 


always reminding himself that these must be 


had some very careless habits. 
and locks remain broken for months. 


fixed, still it would be a long time before he fixed 
them, and then, generally, after some accident 
made it quite necessary to do so, 

All unconscious that the latch was broken, Ann 
turned the key and descended into the cellar. She 
| selected her squashes the best she could in such a 
| dark place, and was ascending the stairs when 

bang went the door with a loud slam. 
| “My land! 


| forever,” said Ann, “ and it’s as dark as forty black 


It shets as if it meant to stay shet 


| horses,” 

| She hurried up the steps, and reaching the door 
fumbled about for the latch, but no latch could be 

| found. 

| “] wonder if this is one of them doors I heard 

te “Tf it is; 

and she 

| began pounding on the door with her fists. 

But the ponderous thing hardly shook. Then 
she took both squashes and pounded, Still the 
door did not yield. Then she called aloud for 
David. But, of course, David did not respond. 


| Then she sat down on the steps and reviewed the 


| David threatening to mend,” she said, 


| well then I’m in a dreadful situation ;” 


situation, She was a close prisoner; and no one 
knew for how buried alive. 
Perhaps they would never find her. After awhile 
some future generation would come upon her 
skeleton, perhaps. Then she thought of her 
dinner, ruined and cold, and she got up and 
pounded again. She might as well save her 
strength, for she would need it to keep her alive. 
| Then she thought of her new dishes, and pounded 
/and called again. It was of no avail. There was 


long. She was 


, nota human being within the sound of her voice 
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even had she been above ground. After every- 
thing else had failed, poor Ann sat down on the 


3 again and cried. The fit of crying together 


ter 
ste] | 
- her night of wakefulness produced drowsi- 
ness, and very soon Ann fell fast asleep. 

The Thanksgiving service was over. I am 


always a little distrustful about the real worship 
of housekeepers on that day. Devotion is strangely 


mixed up with roasts, and soups, and pastry. 


i 
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Good, sociable sisters hurry off homeward with- 


out even a hand-shake, but devoutly thankful that 
the service is over. 

As soon as they could, David Hobbs and his 
daughters started for home at a good pace, closely 
followed by the Trumantons. 

“Here we are, Ann,” said David, as he came 


bustling into the kitchen. = Hungry as be ars, too. 


Why, where is Ann? Well, never mind. Laury, 


walk into the parlor; Ann ‘ll be in soon. Girls, 

i help Mrs. Trumanton off with her wraps, 
while John and I puts away the teams ” 

The girls escorted the guest into the best room, 
where a fire was smouldering on the hearth; then 
excusing themselves, they ran up to their roon 
changed their cashmere dresses for a plain wrap- 
per, and proceeded to the kitchen to assist Mother 


H re evervthing ] y ked dk leful enough. The 


fire was out, and a s ispicious odor of burnt meat 


filled the room. 

“T wonder where Mother Ann can be?” 
Ellen Dobbs. 
ration for dinner 
Then she opened the oven door and looked in. 


said 


not even the table set. 


There was the turkey as black as it was before 


being divested of its feathers, while a pair of 


chickens, reposing in a pan beside it, looked like 
burnt sticks. 
“Something dreadful must have happened !” 


said Ellen, turning a white, scared face to her 


siste! “Something dreadful has happened to | 


Mother Ann.” 
to acquaint Mr 
“She may have been taken sick,” 


“Have you 


(nd both girls ran into the parlor 
lrumanton. 

suggested 
Mrs. Trumanton. 
house ?” 

Vithout answering, the girls, followed by Mrs. 
Trumanton, instituted a search for the missing 
\nn. They all hunted in the same place at the 
same time. Every closet and corner was searched, 
and even the bureau drawers were examined. 
Ellen suggested that they go to the barn. Accord- 
ingly, the three anxious females started for the 
barn, but met the men just coming in, looking 
happy with anticipation. 

“Q father!’ cried Ellen, “Mother Ann—” 
Here she broke down. 
“Can’t be found!’ said Martha, finishing the 
sentence for her sister, and then, like her, break- 


Ing down. 


“ Here’s the fire out, and no prepa- 


searched the | 








“Can’t—be—what?” said David, slowly, and 


looking from one to the other in a bewildered 

way 

found,” said Mrs. Trumanton, “ David, 

your sister is not here. She’s gone.” 

sked David, still bewildered. 

said Mrs. Tru- 
Spar 


mm. “She is not in the house, and 


”? 


cer | 1 ) ‘ *s 
Phat is what we don’t know, 


lantiyv 
rwenuy 


evi 
hasn’t been for some hours.” 
grew very pale. 

‘Is that so?” he asked, in a husky whisper; 
while Mr. Trumanton said, “ Tramps,” in a very 
audible tone. 

“ Have you searched for her?’ said David, at 
nething like ma tion 


Ellen. 


‘We were on our way to search the barn when we 


“ Evervw ere in the house,” replied 


“Sho! she ain’t at the barn,” said David, eonf- 
itly. “ What would she be doing at the barn? 
She must be about the house. Let's look ag tin,’ 
And look he did, going over the whole ground 


hed by the girls and Mrs. Tr Imanton, 


and with the same success. 


I tell you, Dave, it’s tramps,” said Mr. Tru- 


mant n, emphatic liv, “The best thing for us to 
do is to saddle the horses, get out the neighbors, 
and hunt the country for her.” 

. Mavl« tis,” responded David, feebly. Then 


— eS 
looOK ING 


) around the kitchen, he added: 
Ann! she counted so much of thi 





new dishes.” 
| “Every minute counts, David,’ said Mr. Tru- 


manton, impatiently. ‘“ Hadn’t we better go saddle 





the horses ? 
David nodded sadly, and the two men started to 








ithe barn, f llowed by Mrs. Truma i d the 
| girls. 

About this time Ann woke, her position on the 
stairs not being conducive to a long nap. She 
woke with a confused idea of things in general, 





her first thought being about the dinner. Dut the 
darkness soon reminded her of her situation. She 
was still a prisoner in the barn-cellar. 


“ Wonder how long I’ve been here? 


’ she mused, 
“T'm stiff as an ole cart- 
| horse; but I ain’t I’m glad o’ that. 


|Oh my! that turkey’ll be cinders, and the vege- 


| as she tried to stand up. 


a skeleton. 


| tables burnt black. I reckon they’ve all come and 
| found out I’m missin’. I wonder ef the girls found 
| them pies? I put ’em on the top shelf of the 
| butt’ry. Oh dear! I shall die! I know I shall! 
| But I’d just like to live long enough to tell David 
| Hobbs what I think of a man that lets things go 
so loose like.” And poor Ann, in her desperation, 
pounded and called again. 

“Mercy on us! what’s that?” said David, turn- 


ing around in a dazed way. “Them colts is the 


beatenest things to stand and kick that ever I 


| seen.” 
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“Tt’s mother Ann, and she’s somewheres about the | 


“ But colts don’t holler!” cried Ellen, excitedly. 


barn !” 

Into the barn they all rushed, and their senses 
soon told them where the noise came from. All 
rushed at once to the cellar door—no one ever | 
knew 
Ann. 

The girls fell to hugging and kissing her, while | 
David ejaculated fervently: “ Thank God !” 

“For what?” asked Ann, facing him wrathfully. 


who opened it—and out walked Mother 


“For a broken door-knob and a spiled dinner? 
For my part, I don’t see much to be thankful for, 
unless it is that I ain’t a skeleton. How long | 
have I been down there ?” 

“That you best know yourself,” answered Mrs. 
Trumanton. ‘“ What time did you come?” 

“And whatever did you come here for, Ann?” 
asked David. 
“T got 


a thinkin’ of that squash you and me found, Laury, 


“T come after squashes,” replied Ann. 
that day of the barn-raisin’, 
Laury ?” 

“ Indeed I do,” 


Do you remember it, 


answered Mrs. Trumanton. 


| are found, 


“Well, I got thinkin’ about that, and «ind 0’ 


wanted to add squash to our dinner. So I came 


lafter ’em, and we'd ‘a’ had ’em, too, if Dayid 


Hobbs wa’n’t the carelessest man livin’, Is th 


dinner spiled, girls?” 
Fy Pretty well spoiled, : “ But we 


replied Ellen. 


| don’t care for the dinner, Mother Ann, so that you 


Do you know we thought that tramps 
had carried you off?” 


“Tramps!” sniffed Ann, with wholesome con- 
tempt, as she led the way back to the hous 
“Tt was all because your father will neglect 
things.” 


Once again in the kitchen, Ann peeped into the 


;oven. 


“Humph!” she ejaculated, as she surveyed th 
blackened remains. “ Looks like some of the 


ruins of Pompeyi that I’ve read about. But | 


| ain’t dependin’ on turkey, nor chickens, nor vege- 


tables for somethin’ to eat. There’s plenty 
b’iled ham, and pickled tongue, and pickles, and 
pies, and cakes. Let’s set the table, girls, whik 
your father fixes that cellar-door.” 


Mrs. 8. M. Hartrovau. 
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WHAT OCTOBER BROUGHT US. bare, des late ground. The soil about Chattanooga 
N IS a singulariy red color, quite like the earth about 
No. 4. an old brick-vard. 








N our return to Chattanooga the driver took As our carriage jolted across a ditch, the 


us the short route, down a very steep, wind- | Colonel said, with a sickly attempt at humor: 


ing road cut in the mountain-side with wild, | /4Y in there many a night, and one night I re- 


‘.cced rocks overhanging the narrow wav, and a| Member the rebs came down out of the mountains 


wotey brook brawling along beside us. It was a/@nd stole several hundred cattle that we were 


mt Ss 
nn iia cemmeeiete oun oe... 
en 





full of rare enjoyment | Watching. 


iz 


fearful ride, and ye 





































































that we would not have missed it. Every object seemed to speak to him of those . 
Rock City, in Georgia, a continuation of the | perilous times. Eve ry old building was familiar ; : i 
Lookout Mountain range, is beyond description, | 80me as the head-quarters of our generals ; some 
The views from the high rocks were very fine. | 4 408} tals; as commissary stores ; offices; every i 
The surface of the ground was solid rock, like a | 4Vallable dwelling was put to the uses of the : ; 
floor, with chasms and gashes in places. Springs | § dier / 4 
af pure water in round holes in the huge rocks The National Cemetery is a place of interest to | 
abounded. Cacti grew abundantly, and the swell-| Wie visitor. It is a beautiful ki containing ’ 4 
g buds were soon t ypen into the rarest, waxen Seventy-five res in which are buried over thirteen 
flowers, and though our fingers twitched to secure | thousand soldiers. It is surrounded by a high 
mm them, and our enthusiasm ran high, who | stone wa f beautiful masonry, w a magnifi- 
2 could gather a cacti from its native soil and cent hed gateway. The graves are in exact 
the beautiful, fractious, bristling beauty !| order, w walks and drives between the different 
rder of exogenous plants has short ed | 8 It is | trees and flowers, with 
T) re easily propagated by bi es | tra 1 es I roses Congress made j 
taken off and dried a little before planting. There | a liberal appropriation for the purpose of beauti- i 
i ire over five hundred species known In culti- ving the sa red spot, and pracing t the head of i 
% sting them the natural condition of their growth | each grave small marble stone, large enough to 
st b imita 1 | givi water freel) 1 lew é e, State and number Persons ti 
s. and then withholding it almost entirely | in charge of this place live in a fine house in the 


From 


















™ Taylor to Fort Wood. The dear, handsome old | broken sweep of the whole horizon ! ibtedly 
rentle forg s vears. and ran. here and/|the finest in the State. From the toy f the 
there. with the al tv of abov. His count nee | observatory floats the flag 





ok here!” “How sad!” “He 
the | was a mere child!’ “Oh, dear ( ear!” 





Some of his friends did that !” I reak 

























ruth of the divine assertion that man was “ made 
‘ e image of God.” my heart!” “I would take him 
: The remains of the old fort are standing—th« It was with mingled sorrow a losity—we 
dation several feet high. The magazine in| hardly knew why—that we jotted d in our 
the centre of it remains very visible; in it was | Memorandum-book, some of the ins t s—the 
red the ammunition, with walls so thick that/ number, name and State—-from the white f 
g there was no danger. Where stood the hospital, | tablets that mark the tended graves of ‘ ive 
Mm with five thousand convalescents, is now a smooth, | boys whose dust lies in this garden of the dead, 
green sward; the ditches, and rifle-pits, and | on this sunny hill-side, while thi l spirits 
reast-w Ss stl re while through the cit) live in the vital deed: f 
one receives a jolting toss when the carriage wheels 
cross the ditches, vet they can easily he traced, by 1002. Dennis Leary, Illinois, 
the observant eye, through door-vards and gardens. 2339. Zina Rice, 





& We went round the fort on the elevation, and 168. Hugh Weaver, Ohio. 





surveyed different points of interest from the 469. Henrv Hazlett, 






corner of it, where stood General Grant directing the 171. H. Palmer, 


battle when Brage’s forces were intrenched in the 166. Rufus Mapes, = 







mountains, The artillery was mounted at the 579. J. A. Ladd, " 
other corner of Fort Wood. Glassfield was off to the 464. Tho’s Lee, New York. 
left—the scene of an engagement, now a bleak, | 461. B. E. Newman, 
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Moses Tappan, New York. 

W. G. Robb, Pennsylvania. 

Park Melon, ols 

J. W. A. Collins, Tennessee. 

Lieutenant Elisha Brown, Indiana. 
}. John Lefever, » 
. Thomas Fisher, - 

W. II. Reed, Massachusetts. 
. John , New York. 
This ] 
of the m 
torn to tatters by a shell, held only the first name 


st inscription was all that could be learned 
angled body. Some letters in the pocket, 
on the superscription—John, 

Very touching was the inscriptiin on a fine 
tablet, erected by sorrowing friends, at the grave 


of a young officer. They did not remove the re- 
mains to the distant church-yard “afar in wood- 
land ways,” but instead, they marked, beautifully, 


the memorable spot: “ Greater love hath no man 


than this, that a man lay down his life for his | 


friends ‘i 


We 


John xy, 13. 
ame upon one grave among the quiet thou- 


sands, that had been recently visited by some one | 


from home. A little glove, and a snowy handker- 
chief, and 


And 


aper was pressed down among the pure 


the sod that covered the breast of the dead. 
a slip of | 
hearts of the 
Tennyson's sweetest thoughts : 

“Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 


And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


It seemed to us, then and there, as we sat alone 
beside that sacred mound—so lately bedewed with 
the tears of a newly-opened anguish—that Eng- 
land’s favorite poet, Tennyson, was, par excellence, 
the crowned poet. 
hes equaled him. The wondrous pleasure which 
his poetry gives, springs largely from the cordial 
interest he displays in the life and pursuits of 
men, in his <« apacity for apprehending their higher 
and more beautiful aspirations, and in a certain 
pervasive purity and strength of spiritual feeling. 
These le 
dent Wilson on the monument at the grave of his 
wife in Natick, Massachusetts. 

We visited the cemetery the second time—went 


yvely lines were inscribed by Vice-presi- 


on the Sabbath day after attending service—and 


it was then that our little party met with an in- | 


telligent Confederate officer from Kentucky. He 
was in company with two gentleman from the 
State of New York. They had become acquainted 


the day before upon Lookout Mountain—had all | 


been soldiers at the same time, and the friendship 
they had formed was mutually agreeable and de- 
lightful. They packed a great deal of solid talk 
into those two days—bronght out and settled im- 
portant points that was like fresh news, and in a 
social 
one, 


wey 


a fresh bouquet of white roses lay on | 


roses, on which was written one of | 


As a painter, no modern poet | 


the blue and gray mingled into | 


“ One rode with Stonewall and his men 
And joined his fate to Lee; 
The others followed Sherman’s march 
Triumphant to the sea.” 


From these men we gathered many items of j 
formation. We had been puezled about the means 
for bodies of our dead 


used identifying the 


soldiers; we could not understand how such 4 





|great work could be systematized, say, after a 
| battle; but the Confederate officer and the Northern 
| soldiers with him explained the manner, and we 
| were gratified in having all doubts removed. The 
| former said, as he sighed and looked down mourn- 
fully: “Our dead here were buried in trenches, 
It was the best we could do for the poor fellows,” 


| 


There is no sadder place in the world to visit 


than where lie our dead soldiers—the poor boys 


doomed to die by shot and shell, and fever’s fir 
and slow starvation, and the midnight attack 


while they slumbered pe acefully. 


“When we remember how they died— 
In dark ravine and on the mountain-side, 
In leaguered fort and fire-encireled town, 
Upon the gunboats’ splintered deck, 
And where the iron ships went down— 
How their dear lives were spent, 
In the crushed and reddened wreck— 
By lone lagoons and streams, 
In the weary hospital-tent, 
In the cockpits crowded hive— 
How they languished and died * 
In the black stockades—it seems 





Ignoble to be alive!” 


|“ And far away to the South, in the sultry, stricken - 
land— 
On the banks of silvery streams gurgling among 
their reeds, 
By many a drear morass where the long-necked peli- 
can feeds, 
By many a dark bayou and blinding dune of sand, 
By many a cypress swamp where the cayman seeks 
its prey, 
In many a moss-hung wood the twilights haunt by 
| day, 
And down where the land’s parched lip drinks at the 
salt sea-waves, 
And the ghostly sails glide by— 
There are piteous, nameless graves. 
When the first Southern violets blow, 
How much our thoughts bend over them, 
Blessing the flowers that cover them— 
Piteous, nameless graves!” 
Any information desired about our loved and 
'lost soldiers can be obtained from the men in 
charge of the cemetery. All names of those 
buried therein, with name and number of regiment 
‘are entered, alphabetically, in the books which are 
carefully kept. 
On Sunday morning we all strolled off to attend 
We did not go together but 


| Serv ice somewhere. 





ricken 
mong 
1 peli- 


and, 
eC ks 


nt by 


at the 


and 
n in 
hose 
nent 
lare 


tend 
but 


Acie mats 


[eh er are. 


livided ourselves into little parties, 
felt entitled 
best the city afforded, and with this desire 


»to a colored church, while we 


in view we ent red the most beautiful church we 
could find, not knowing of what denomination it 


was. It was during the hour of Sabbath-school. 


] 


We were not long in doubt, for the faith of the 


denomination was m inifest when the clear voice of 


one of the teachers asked: “ What is sin ?” 
And 
formity unt 
“What 
“To glorify God and enjoy Him forever,” 
the 


answer was: “Sin is want of con- 


the 
, or a transgression of the law of God.” 
is the chief end of man?” 
was 
answered, reverently, in words familiar to 
every Puritan child, 

Ah! then we knew where we were, for the Long 


the Shorter il hisms with the Westminster 


onfession the standard or 
lical f the Presbyterian churches 
ted The influence of 


the Westminster catechism has been very great in 


hroughout the States. 


jous opinions and in exercising 


the 1 whe revel! 
Hamilton, 


way, Ssavs, in 


tellectual faculties 


terianism has prevailed, Gail 


Presbv 
in her own peculiar and forcible 


writing on the subject of the Puritan education 
enforced upon the children of those staid, 


sincere, 


Christian parents who follow in the footsteps of 


good President Edwards, “Those wonderfully 


wise and strong catechisms are hard nuts for little 


th to erack, but it 
We m ide ing iry lora 
} ind arrived 
] 1! 


h then, 
was in full blast. The 


good, Methodist, colored 


while their Sabbath- 
well 


] house 


was 
[heir own pastor was present, with an- 

a neighboring church and the presid- 
om one of the largest cities in the 


We 


school exercises, 


were delighted with the Sabbath- 


They were full of magnetism. 
The lesson was Joseph and his brethren, 
he superintendent fired the school with his 


own enthusiasm. We were not familiar with 


their language, and its peculiar drollness interested 
us Immensely. 

The first question we heard was: “ Well, w’at 
den?” 

The answer came from all over the house in all 
sorts of voices: “Josuf’s brudderns go down to 
Ejup.” 

“What fo’ de 


“To buy co’n 


go down to Ejup?” 
” “To buy co’n!’ “Foh to buy 
co’n!” was hailed out in all keys, from the sonor- 
bass up to the squeaking, piping child-voice. 
There was no halting for words, or hesitancy. 
waiting for another to speak first. Sometimes the 
wrong answer would be given, and there was no 
mortification manifested when the correction was 
made, 
\ wholesome interest pervaded the exercises. 


The secretary’s report showed a full attendance— 
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not one teacher absent. A collection was taken to 


make Up deling rencies and meet the expe hses of 


General Conference. Every one present stepped 


to the front and laid the money on the table. 


During the recess, of perhaps ten minutes, they 
behaved like darkies on a weekday ; their exuber- 
ant natures overflowed ; they pinched, and patted, 
and pushed, and expressed lively joy and abundant 
animal spirits. They were very happy—an inno- 
cent, pleasant happiness that they could contain 

nger. They joked one another with a degre 
good feeling that harmed no one. 
The sermon was preached by the young visiting 
eacher; and both the pastor and the presiding 
us after service with apologies for 
inexperienced and tender years of the young 


Wi pres imed the mini 


e had not all 
ile black hoss ;” 
that the “roo 


nor 


] 


own into the ground,” 


yvoung man, 


rty stopped at the Kurope an Hotel, kept 


oop brothers of Cincinnati It was 


and home-like, our room was the 


the whole house. 
evening Lily confessed that the reason she 


xed us away from home on this trip South- 


by some planning we could visit 
id been 


moth Cave in Kentucky. It h 


f the desires of her life to see this wonderful 


Now we 


How could we object, especially 


we had opposed it. were 


r own girlhood this same unrealized 
There had been nm thing 


We wanted to 


brave boy who had 


en ours. 
strategic movement. 
and the dear, 

ur trusty, right-hand man in the 
ol, Atlanta 


soft airs of the South: 


and to 


but we could 


and Savannah, 


not do all this and visit the cave, and reach home 
We tossed 


lose”’—and 


pinted time.” 


a penny 


I win, tails vou she, with 
g eves and a satisfied ripple of laughter, 
he crossed tl i 


e room, kissed our forehead 

nse of gratitude, and glad that her 
ardent wish was so soon to be realized: and then 
we began to pack up the few necessary articles we 
carried. We were really sorry to part with the 
pleasant people with whom we had met and 
mingled. 


The 


moon shone down: the 


11et; 


Very early the next morning we started. 
city was q the full 
first frost sparkled like splints of silver on every 
blade of grass, and the vaporous smoke and steam 
from the iron horse—already fed and harnessed— 
lay like a white cloud over the sleeping city 
Tucked comfortably into our seat in the cars, 
we looked out and saw the grand old tower of 
Lookout, its rocky head smong the stars, its rugged 
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| 


sides like walls of masonry that no mortal hands 
ever builded, its base so firm that nothing but the 
voice of Jehovah could rock its foundation. We 
thought of that troublous time in which its craggy | 
brow trickled with the blood of brothers whose 
hands were raised against each other, and we re-| 


Religions 


THE DEATH OF THE BODY A MINISTRY 
OF LIFE TO MAN.* 


T ATURAL death has been regarded in all ages | 
as the king of terrors. It is the severest 
penalty known to the law, and is inflicted 

for the highest crimes. Men have invested it with | 
every emblem of gloom and horror, and they 
mourn over it and shrink from it as from the 
direst calamity. It is generally regarded as an 
interruption of the Divine order and the thwarting 
of the Lord’s purposes of love and mercy toward 
man. But this is an entire misconception of its 
nature. Men have mistaken natural for spiritual 
death, and have transferred to the one, the terrors 
justly attached to the other. Natural death is as 
much a part of the Divine economy in relation to 
man as his birth into this world is. The purposes 
of the Lord's love to us could not be carried out 
without it. But this view of the subject is so con 
trary to all appearance, so opposite to the views 
generally entertained, that it may be useful to us | 
to consider some of the reasons which lead to this 
conclusior I invite your attention, therefore, to 
some reasons for believing that “the death of the 
body is a ministry of life to man.” 

It is a universal law of Divine Providence that 
nothing is permitted to exist which does not in 
some way subserve a use, It must either perform 
some direct and positive good in carrying out the 
great purposes of Infinite Wisdom, or it must hold 
such relations to other things that its destruction | 
would prove a greater evil than its existence. 
Decay and death are no exceptions to this law. 
All the pain and misery that have so heavily | 
afflicted humanity have performed a use. Pain 
is corrective; sorrow is a warning; misery is a 
loud call to the soul to shun evils that are causing 
spiritual death. However great the loss, there- | 
fore, however terrible the affliction, we never need | 


hesitate to conclude that they are not so great as | 


the loss and suffering they prevent. | 

Use is, therefore, the end, the cause and the 
effect, and when the use of anything is completed, 
it dies. The works of the Lord are full of ex- 
amples and illustrations of this universal truth. 
When the leaf has performed its use it dies and 
falls to the ground, and in its decay performs a 
still further use by forming a mould for future 
generations of plants. When the blossom has 
done its work it withers and fades away. So it is 
with the whole plant. When the stalk of wheat | 
or corn, the chaff and husk, have performed their | 
office they die; and their death is necessary to the 
further development of the plant. The corn and 


*A Discourse by Rev. Chauncey Giles. 








a ee 


joiced that, as nature covered with grass, and 
leaves, and flowers the scars of carnage on its sides 
and crest, so was the sweet influence of time and 
peace healing the sadder and deeper wounds jp 
the hearts of a common brotherhood. 

Pipsey Porvs, 


ending. 


wheat would never come to maturity, and the 
ripened grain be formed for the sustenance of 
man, if the husk and chaff remained green. Thei 
continued growth would absorb all the power oj 
the plant and arrest the use before it was fully 
performed, ; 

The seed itself also is a link in the great chain, 
leading to a still further use through the continued 
multiplication of the plant. As soon as it has 
done its part in accomplishing this end, or rather 
in the very act of accomplishing it, it dies. It 
gives up its own form and life for the very Purpose 
of ministering to the new life about to be created 
This is according to the Divine order of its crea- 
tion, In no other way can it accomplish this and 
perpetuate itself. The Lord states a literal and 
specific truth, then, as well as a universal one, 
when He says, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

In the same way, according to the same law, 
and for the same end, the material body dies, and 
its death is just as necessary to the full devel p- 
ment and perfection of man’s life, as the death of 


ithe leaf and blossom is, to the perfection of th 


grain, as the death of the corn of wheat itself is, ‘ 
to the reproduc tion and ye rpetuity of the plant 
The material be uly is to the man himself what the 
chaff is to the wheat and the grain to the future 
plant. 

As the germ of the new plant is formed and 
preserved in the seed, so the soul—the spiritual 
man—with all the germs of its organization, and 
its amazing and only less than infinite possibilities, 


| is formed and preserved in the human body, The 
}material body serves as a basis and containing 


vessel for the substances out of which the soul is 
formed, and as an instrument which these spiritual 
forces can use in effecting their own organization 
and collecting the materials for man’s develop 
ment and progress through eternity, in the manner 
as the stalk, leaf and blossom, the husk and shell, 
are the instruments with which the germ of the 
plant reproduces itself and prepares the materials 
for its perpetuity. The soul forms the material 
body, and then uses it to collect knowledge and 
exercise its affections. Dy its means the soul can 
come down into the material world, and by a life 
here it forms a solid basis for the superstructure 
of its eternal being 

But the soul is spiritual, and cannot be limited 
by time and space, while the material body is 
subject to all the laws and restrictions of matter 
}-\s the spirit becomes formed and its powers in- 
crease they begin to transcend the limitations of 
the body, and the body gradually loses its vigor 
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and becomes an incumbrance and obstruction. 


[he senses all fail, and sometimes we see an 


most total loss of ability to perform the uses of 


he soul. As consciousness is not opened into the 
ritual world in a full and formal manner whil 
soul is in the body, when the senses lose their 
power by age or disease, it is excluded from all 
ind conscious action in both worlds. It 


full, Tree 
comes a prisoner within the walls of clay, and 
loses the freedom of every faculty. Now, suppose 
this bondage to be perpetual, with no life except, 
1" haps, the dim consciousness of existence, would 
it not be a most horrible fate? And if we add, as 
ften the case, that with the loss of material 
faculty there is a consciousness of inward power, 


ind a feeling of irksome restraint and continual 
jisappointment at the inability to think and act 
in fullness and freedom, does not the condition 
become still more terrible? Is it not a living 
leath ? Annihilation would be infinitely prefer- 
able to such a state. 

Death comes in to release us from this imprison- 
ment, from this horrible bondage to the weakness 
id decay of the material body. The body has 
help 1 us to live in this world and to prepare the 
materials for a truly intellectual and = spiritual 
life; it has served as a basis for forming a spiritual] 
body which can receive life from the Lord forever 
in ever-increasing fullness, and dwell openly and 








consciously in a spiritual world; and in the full 
ness of time it falls from us and opens the door 
f entrance into that world It withdraws the 
material veil which concealed it from our sight 


and introduces us into it in full and clear distin 
ness to every sense, It takes off the fetters of 
sense from every faculty, and leaves it in freedom 
iccording to the laws and nature of spiritual 
substances and in a spiritual world. 

But even if the material body did not decay, 
and there was no disease and no pain, but a 
gradual increase of physical power to the extent 
{ the possibility of matter, still the limitations 
of its power must soon be reached. But there i 
no assignable point of attainment beyond which 
the soul may not pass, It would soon, therefore, 
find itself obstructed and opposed by the material 
body. The affections would grow stronger an 
larger, but the power to communicate them and 
to attain their ends could not pass a certain limit 
And thus the Divine purpose of good to man 
could not be carried out except in the most limited 
degree 

But even if we admit the possibility of the im- 
mortality and continual increase of power of the 
material body, we can still see that death is an 
angel of life to man, and is one of the merciful 
From the 


provisions of an infinitely wise Being. 
if man 


very nature of matter the time must come, 
lived immortal on earth, that the limits of the 
earth’s capacity to sustain the material body, and 
even to afford space for human beings to stand 
upon it, must be reached. To say nothing of the 
change which this state of things must cause in 
the whole nature of man’s social life, and the 
misery which could not fail to result from it, the 
work of creation must cease, and the operations of 
the infinite love and wisdom of the Lord must be 
limited to sustaining the human beings already 
created; and that is a conelusion to which no 
rational mind can assent, for it is directly contrary 
to the very nature of infinite love and wisdom. 
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The continual removal of human beings from this 
to the spiritual world, makes room for a new crea- 


tion, and human souls which are the rec ipients of 


the Divine Life can be perpetually multiplied, 
and the Lord's purpose in the creation of the 
which our doctrines declare to be the 


c ipable ot recetv- 


universe 
formation of a heaven of beings 
ing His life and of being blessed by it 
perpetually carried into effect. 

Such are some of the more general reasons for 
the belief that death is an essential part of the 
Lord’s plan in carrying into effect His purposes 
ft infinite love. Let us now notice some of the 
more positive and particular forms in which the 
death of the body is a great gain. 

The change produced in our condition by the 


step in life man calls death, is so great that it is 


can be 


difficult, and even impossible, to form any adequate 
conception of it. But it may assist us in approxi- 
mating it if we think how great a blessing it is to 
those whose natural senses have become imp 
rr lost, to have them restored The blind man 
has heard of color and light, oT the hie ens 
studded with constellations, of clouds and shadows, 
ind the innumerable beautiful forms which com- 
pose the lan iscayn ‘ but he has only the faintest 
impertect idea of them. The words 
; 


convey little or no meaning to his mind. 


] | INniLVerst i 


contracted to the narrow circle of his own little 


ording to his conception, is 


rizon is but litthe more extended 
There is no vy iried 
l shadow, I shift- 


length of his arms, 
av of sunlight an 


ing panorama of day and night, of summer and 
winter, no glory of morning, no pensive beauty of 
evening He is shut in on all sides by the im- 


trable dark. But let his blindness be ret oved, 

and he is ushered into a new world. What an 
iriety of beautiful forms greet | 

everv side! What splend rs of color burst 

him ! IH W 

cessible heights above him, and the ho 


his reach! How grea 


gloriously the heavens 








iw y ‘ 
press the change 

It i 1@ same, in some degree, with every sense. 
What freedom he has gained! What wonders of 
sound 1 sight, of taste and touch, greet him at 
every turn Irom such examples, inknown 
to manv in this world, we may gain a re vely 


true, but very inadequate, idea of the revelations 
that will be made to us by the death 
material body Every faculty and sense will be- 
come so mu h increased in delicacy and power 
that it will become, as it were, a new faculty In 


this world all the senses act through the material 


veil of the body They are blunted, as a glove 
blunts and obstructs the sense of touch. They are 
obscured, as a film before the eve obscures and 


dims the sight. Thev are rendered indistinct, as 
an obstruction in the ear muffles and « 
ithe sound. But even when they are the most 


acute they can only take cognizance of the gross 





inishes 


forms of matter. 

Now by the death of the body this interposing 
medium—which first serves as a necessary instru- 
ment, and ther 
removed, and the spiritual senses, 
delicacy and acuteness, come in direct contact 
The result could hardly 


becomes an obstructing veil is 





in | their 


with spiritual objects. 
fail to be wonderful bevond the power of words to 


| ©Xpress. And consequently we find it stated that, 
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“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered the heart of man to conceive, the things 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

As we rise in the spiritual world the senses are 
not only divested of the incumbrance of the 
material body, and thus rendered inconceivably 
more acute, and delicate, and sensitive, but every 
faculty will be in greater freedom, and in every 
respect in more favorable conditions to act in 
carrying out the great purposes and ends of life. 
The whole man is freed from the limitations of 
the material and dead world. 

In a great measure everything in this world is 
fixed in its relations to man, and independent of 
him. We cannot change the scenery, and climate, 


and nature, and form of things to suit us, except | 


in a very limited degree. It constitutes the great 


part of the labor of life to get the things without | 


us to harmonize with our ideas; and even with the 
most extensive means we generally end in trying 
to adapt ourselves to outward things. and, if we 
are wise, in being contented with them as they 
are. 


But in the spiritual world it will not be so. | 


Everything around us will correspond to our ideas, 
and consequently will exactly suit us, The dress 
habitation, climate, scenery, situation of every 
good man, woman and child, both in general and 
in the slightest particulars, will be exactly what 
they desire to have it. It will suit their tastes. 
It will represent their aflections. 
nothing wanting, and nothing that we do not 
desire. And, while all things are more substanial, 


real and clear to every sense than anything in this | 


world, they will still change as we change in the 


development of our powers, so that everything | 


about us will be continually adjusted to our tastes 
and wants. Thus, by the simple act of death, the 
good man perfectly and certainly attains what he 
may have been all his life diligently and vainly 
striving to obtain here. 

Again: the body is so cumbersome and feeble 


and the obstructions of matter so numerous and 


difficult to surmount, that it is nearly impossible 
to be always with those we love. Long and pain- 
ful separations are almost inevitable. The rela- 
tions of life are so factitious, so bound are we by 
habit, custom, business and material and physical 
conditions, that it is often as difficult to sever our 
connection from those with whom we have no 
affinities of nature as it is to become associated 
with those we love. How much of the misery of 
life grows out of these unnatural and forced rela- 
tions! 
all these difficulties; for whed we are freed from 
the impediments of matter, soul is drawn to soul 
by the affinities of nature. 
drances in the spiritual world that can prevent 
two souls of homogeneous natures from coming 
together, and from coming just as the attraction of 
their natures draw them. Each soul will find its 
counterpart. Home will contain all who love each 
other most intimately, and only those ; and neigh- 
bor will mean love more or less remote, according 
to its fervor and similarity of nature. By the 


perfect action of the same law, those who have no 


affinities of nature will be repelled from each 
other and forever barred from each other’s pre- 
sence. 


There will be | 


But the death of the body releases us from | 


There are no hin- | 


The fish can as easily leap out of the} 
water and associate with the sparrow, as souls of a | 
dissimilar nature can come into each other’s| truths, and a capacity for receiving 


—e 


 oveneince and dwell together. The evil and the 
| good are separated by an impassable gulf, and that 
gulf is in their own souls. 

Removal from the material body, also, with. 
dicots the veil which blinds us to the real charac. 
ters of those with whom we associate in this world 
}and which leads us in some cases to make the most 
| fatal mistakes, In the spiritual world there will be 
no artificial distinctions. Each one will appear to be 
| what he actually is. There can be no disguises: 
| there are no masks of flesh behind which we can 
hide and conceal our real natures. As everything 
around us will correspond to and represent our 
| real characters, and as each one will have a keen 
} and accurate perception of the significance of every 
form and substance, there will be no possibility of 
|concealment, But among the good there will be 
no desire for it. Those who sincerely and mutually 
Jove each other can have no wish to conceal their 
love; on the contrary, there is a continual desire 
to make known their affection. All] their motives 
their aflections and thoughts, are as open as the 
| day, and, like the fair, clear page of an open book, 
present themselves to be read by all who can 
understand them. Those who dwell together, 
then, will not only possess a homogeneous nature, 
but they will know it. And this knowledge wil] 
not only be of a general nature, enabling us to de- 
termine whether those we meet are good or eyil, 
but there will be the keenest perception of the 
nicest shades and varieties of character; so that 
specific qualities and individualities of nature will 
be accurately discriminated, and the relations of 
each to all perfectly known. This will lead to 
another great gain we shall secure by our release 
from the body. Not only those who are drawn to 
each other by affinities of nature will be in the 
same society, but each one will know and keep his 
own place, and his position will be recognized by 
all. Here, it is difficult for a person to find his 
place and true use, and to attain it and be recog- 
nized in it when he does find it. 

Men are everywhere striving for the highest 
place, and almost all distinctions in society are 
arbitrary and artificial. But really the highest 
place for every one is the place he can best fill, 
and in Heaven all will seek and find this place. 
Thus every one will feel at ease and at home. He 
will find that rest which we are all seeking, and 
which is so rarely found in this world, the rest 
that results from the orderly activity and har- 
monious relations of all the faculties of the soul, 
| and of the soul itself to all other beings. 

But, again: by release from the body human 
| beings are not only brought into orderly arrange- 
ment and perfect harmony with each other and all 
surrounding objects, they are nearer the Lord, the 
Source of life, and consequently can receive His 
life in fuller and larger measures. Their progress 
will therefore be correspondingly more rapid and 
their life more blessed. It will be like the change 
from winter to spring in this world. Our pro- 
gress in the body is very slow. All our mental 
faculties are clouded and impeded by the veil of 
clay. We see dimly and grasp feebly, and are 
continually led astray and bewildered by the illu- 
sion of the senses. But in the spiritual world all 
knowledge will be intuitive. There will be a 
grasp of power and a comprehensiveness of knowl- 
edge, and facilities for learning the most profound 

the most 








exalted and exquisite blessedness, of which we can 
have no conception while in this world. 


| have spoken 80 far only of the good, or of 


those in whom the work of regeneration had com- 
menced ; but the same principle applies to all. It 
is as truly of the Lord’s Divine mercy that the 
evil are removed from this world as the good. 
They remain here as Long as it is best for them to 
do so. In this world we are are laying the founda 
tion and storing up the materials for our future 
life. We are sowing the seeds of the good or evil 
fruits we shall reap in eternity. When we arrive 
at that state, then, when every further step would 
be detrimental to our eternal interests, we are re 

moved, We must remember, however, when we 
sav that the Lord always does the best He can for 
us, to take into account the constant truth that He 
never Violates our freedom. He does for us all 
we will let Him do. The evil are arranged int 
societies and drawn to their own spiritual affinities 


as well as the guod, and then they are prevented | 


from immersing themselves in greater evils: they 
are brought under more pe rfect restraint and re- 
duced to order—such order as can be secured by 
restraint and fear 

It is, then, of Divine appointment and of essen 
tial use to leave the body and pass fully and openly 
into the spiritual world. It is just as orderly a 
step in the life of a man, as the falling of a leaf, 

e withering of a flower, or the severing of the 

t from the tree, or the displacement of a grain 

wheat from the chaff. Death, then, is not in 
any sense the enemy of the Lord or man, but the 
Lord’s faithful servant and man’s best friend. It 
does not come to deprive us of any delight, to cut 
us off from any communion with our friends, but 
rather to introduce us into a fuller degree of 
higher joys, and into more intimate communion 
with those we love. Death casts no shadow over 
our life, but removes us from a land of shadows 
and night into a world of bright and cloudless day. 
Death, the most beautiful, tender and loving of 
the angels, gently draws aside the veil and unbind 
the fetters of clay, leads us out of the prison of 
time, and space, and matter, and introduces u 
into the freedom of a world where all things are 
subject to our will and conform to our thought 
and affection. 

This angel of life, rather than death, comes to 
the infant—to the innocent lambs in our fold— 
and, with more than a mother’s tenderness and 
love, unfolds the swaddling clothes of the flesh 
removes it beyond all the accidents of disease and 
pain, from all danger of evil and sin, clothes it 
with the beautiful garments of Heaven, and com- 
mits it to the loving care of those who know how 
to touch the secret springs of its nature with per- 
fect skill, and under whose influence all its powers 
will rapidly unfold in the beauty, order, harmony 
and blessedness of Heaven. Death comes to the 
boy and the girl, and removes them from the 
school of earth—from its hard lessons and imper- 
fect tuition; from its temptations, illusions and 
sore disappointments, and their own obstructed 
vision—and places them in the perfect school of 
Heaven, where they will be taught truth with no 
mixture of error; where, freed from all tempta- 
tions and illusions of the evil and false, they will 
move rapidly forward in the sure path of ever- 
increasing blessedness. He comes to the maiden 


who stands upon the verge of womanhood, and 
i 
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with a touch of his heavenly wand closes her eyes 
to all deceptive vanities of this life, and all her 
senses to its false joys and inevitable disappoint- 
ments, and by the same magic touch open them, 
purified, exalted and made exquisitely sensitive, 
to the beauties and joys of Heaven; brings her 
into more open and intimate communion with all 
pure and loving souls, and sends her on the 
shining way of heavenly uses and heavenly joys. 


He comes to the young man in the full vigor of 


natural life, whose heart beats strong with noble 
purposes of use to humanity, and places him in 
better condition for a higher work 

Finally, this angel of death, or life, as we view 
him, comes to the aged, You see them eve ry day. 
They have come a long journey from the far East 
of life’s morning ; they have often wandered from 
the way; they have fallen into many errors and 
sins; they have borne many burdens, met many 
disappointments, suffered much pain and many 
sorrows ‘I rhe form, once so erect a 1d noble, is 
bowed under heavy burdens; care and sorrow have 
plowed many a furrow in the face once so fair and 


beautiful; the limbs, so agile in vouth, so strong 


in manhood, are feeble, and totter under the weight 


the hand, once so skillful, is now 


tremulous and weak. The eve is dim; the sounds 
of earth, and even the voices of loved ones, grow 
faint and distant, and all the senses are fast losing 
their power. The friends of earlier years are gone 
never to rn New faces apy ar in the old 
becoming strangers in their own 

: hev dwell forever in this decaying 
mansion of the soul? Will the dust of its crum- 
bling walls forever choke up all the avenues of the 
soul to the outward world and form an impene- 
trable veil over the inward world? Who shall 
free them from thi imprisonment of clay? Is 
there no help from friends? Alas! no. Is there 


outh and man 
hood to this feeble and decrepid body ? N there 
is none Who then shall withdraw thi >i] 


no elixir of life that can restore ¥ 


woven of the mist of vears? Who will ak off 
these fetters that bind more powerfully by their 
> Who can open the prison doors 


ind bid the soul go free? There is no help from 


" 
very feeblenes 


man. O miserable fate! O horrible mockery of 
ill the promises of youth and manhood if there is 
no help from Heaven! There is The Lord 
vindicates His claim to infinite love and dom. 
He sends His angel, whom men call death, whom 
He ealls life. He touches the walls of clay, and 
they crumble to dust, and the freed son rises into 
a new world, joins the large circle of beloved ones 
who have gone before, and regains the strength 
and beaut ind freshness of former years, The 
affections all expand in the warmth of the new 
love, and the perceptions grow bright and keen in 
the light of the new day, and the whole being, 
exulting with vivid life, rises forever toward the 
perfections of perpetual youth. Glorious messen- 
ger of g 0d tidings from the Lord to m« n, blessed 
deliverer from a hope less bondage the Lord’s 
instrument of effecting the purposes « f His infinite 
mercy, man’s best and tenderest friend, is peaTu! 


TuHose who are in doctrinals and not in charity, 
dispute about all things, and condemn all who do 
not believe as they do. 

DocTrRINALS are of no account whatever if th. 
life be not formed according to them. 


asap 
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Mathers’ Depurlment. 


HOW TO NURSE THE BABY. 


N commencing this chapter, I should like to 
ofier a few earnest words of advice to young 
mothers about feeding their infants. It is too 

much the modern custom to bring up children by 
hand, as it is called, even when there is nothing 
to prevent the mother from nursing—I mean no 
physical hindrance—where youth, health and 
strength are all present, and an abundant supply 
of that nutriment which, being nature’s provision 
for the sustenance of the child, must also be the 
best. 

Yet it often happens that a mother’s indolence, 
selfishness and a determination not to give up 
visiting and pleasure-seeking at all hours, are just 
what stand in the way of her undertaking what is 
alike her duty and her privilege. She can leave 
her bottle-fed baby, and it is so very easy to lay 
it down in its cot with the tube of the feeding- 
bottle in its mouth, while she goes about her work 
or her amusement, as the case may be. 

Now, I believe all medical men agree that no 


artifical food can possibly be so good for an infant | 


as its mother’s milk, provided it is there, and 
there is no physical hindrance, such as disease or 
extreme weakness, to prevent her from nursing; 
also, that a child thus nourished has a far better 
wrospect of life and health than one brought up 
a hand ; that if the nursing cannot be prolonged, 
still it is an immense advantage, both to mother 
and infant, if it can but be continued for the first 
few, or even three months of baby’s life. 

My second piece of advice is, if possible, take 
the charge of your infant at night. It is un- 
doubtedly best for the little one to sleep in a sepa- 
rate bed at night. It is less liable to be disturbed, 
or to disturb vou, and there is no risk of its being 
injured or overlaid under such circumstances. 
But, whether vou nurse it or feed by hand, have 
baby’s cot beside your own bed. 

Mothers are instinctively wakeful, and the 
lightest movement, the least sound, will generally 
suffice to rouse their attention, while a young 
nurse will, equally naturally, sleep heavily on, or 
perhaps be as cross when waked from slumber as 
the baby itself, 

I shall not soon forget a conVersation which I 
once had with a loving-hearted woman whose 
daughter, a mere girl, was in a situation asi irse 
to a quite young baby. 

It was the first; the parents were young people 
who had been accustomed to great indulgence in 
their homes before their marriage, and were not 
at all prepared for self-sacrifice at the outset. The 
young mother would not nurse her baby, and the 
father declined to be disturbed by having it in the 
same room at night. F 


The girl-mother was much out in the day-time, | 


so that the girl-nurse--an extremely loving 
though inexperienced one—had the child on her 
hands the day through. She and another young 
servant constituted the working part of the house- 
hold, so that when the baby was at rest, the nurse’s 
h:vids were always busy, especially in the evening, 
When master was at home. He often brought in 


ja friend or two who stayed late, and when the 
tired girls went to their bed, in all probability the 
infant, whose cot was in the same room, woul 
wake from his first sleep and postpone theirs, some. 
| times for hours. 

The good woman who gave me the above par- 
| ticulars told me, with tears in her eves, that her 
| daughter’s health was suffering terribly from the 

weight of responsibility and want of rest, 

what troubles me worst of all,” said she, “i 

| fear that something will be happening both to my 
Mary and the child in the night. There is no 
wire guard before the fire, and, as the girl sits 
| there, with the little thing on her knee, she gets 
so overpowered with sleep that she nods forward 
and it’s a mercy that she has waked up so often 
| instead of letting it fall, or falling herself into the 
fire. The missis has always been promising to 
buy a guard; but she has never done it. I wonder 
how she can sleep; for I often lose my rest think. 
ing of her baby and my poor, tired girl.” 

This picture is, if anything, under-drawn, and 
requires no comment Surely it points out the 
necessity for the systematic training of girls in 
the management of young children, and of self. 
devotion and self-denial in those who assume the 
sacred responsibility of motherhood. 

If a baby be from necessity reared by hand, 
three things are essential; extreme cleanliness as 
regards every vessel used to contain food, suit- 
ability of the food itself, and regularity in ad- 
ministering it. 

The vessels should be cleansed—scalded, and 
then rinsed with cold water, in which a feeding- 
bottle and mouthpiece should also be left until 
again required. Milk should be that of one cow, 
and perfectly sweet and fresh. The least sourness 
will disorder an infant’s stomach, cause pain to it, 
and trouble to its nurse. 

Two parts new milk and one of warm water, 
sweetened with a little loaf sugar, js in about the 
right proportion for infants of a few weeks old, 
pure cow’s milk being too rich. It is not advis- 
able to name any other food, as one infant will 
thrive upon a kind which would not suit another. 

Experience is the only reliable test for in- 
dividual cases; but it cannot be too widely known 
| that every species of food made from grain is un- 

suited to the digestive organs of quite young 
infants. Nature indicates the right food. If we 
cannot have that, we should imitate it as closely 
| as possible. The younger the baby the shorter 
|should be the interval from one feeding time to 
| another. 
| The medical writer already alluded to is so 
learnest on the subject of regular feeding, that 
he even advises mothers to wake their babies 
| rather than break this rule during the day-time. 
At night let baby sleep on if he will; and if the 
rest is—as it always ought to be—natural, and not 
produced by the use of any kind of opiate, it will 
do both him and his mother a world of good, even 
| should it be considerably prolonged. 
| There is an old proverb, “ Never rouse a sleep- 
ing lion,” and I think most mothers and nurses 
| would say, “ Never rouse a sleeping baby, if you 
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can possibly help it.” But, if baby is taught to 
eat and to sleep regularly, the nurse or mother 
who administers the meal should be punctual, too. 
The litle man must not be grieved or have his 
temper tried by having to wait for it longer than 
he ought. 

When it is known that he cannot be crying for 
vl, it is a most foolish practice to force it upon 
as a remedy for every grievance. Crying is 
the baby’s only language, and by it he tells, not 
merely that he is hungry, but that something is 
ca ising pain, or, at least, discomfort. If the cause 
be external and connected with its clothing, try 


m 








to find it out. A pin, a tightened string, a stiff 


trimming chafing the skin, are all enough to give 
pain; or an article of clothing may require chang- 
ing. See to these things, and if no external cause 
can be discovered, a slight internal pain may often 
be removed by the application of a warm flannel 
to the stomach and to the little feet, if these are 
cold. 

I remember a dear baby that used to weep and 
wail most miserably whenever it was taken out of 
doors. Its nurse was quite in despair, for the 


child’s persistent crying attracted the attention of 


the passers-by. Indoors it was a picture of health 
and good temper, and indoors the child remained 
for several days. 

The nurse thought she would try again, but 
only in the garden; so, instead of the elaborately 
embroidered cloak and satin hood which were used 
when she took her walks abroad, she wrapped him 
in a shawl, slipped a littie woolen hood over his 
downy pate, and went out. No tears this time! 
he little creature enjoyed the sunshine, laughed, 
crowed, and at last fell asleep, and was brought in 
to rest in his cot. 

The next day nurse thought she would extend 
her walk, and try once more to take a smiling 
baby to see his grandmother. But it was useless. 
Then she found out that the poor child’s finery 
was his torment, and that the crying was caused 
by the scrubbiness of the cap with the satin loops 
and stiff border that edged the hood worn on full- 
dress occasions. 

There is one practice, not uncommon in poor 


homes, to which I cannot help giving the name of 


cruel, Yet I have seen many a mother do it, as 
well as little nurses who knew no better. It is 
that of giving the mouth-piece and tube of a feed- 
ing-bottle to a baby, and allowing it to suck noth- 
ing but air for an unlimited time by way of keep- 
ing it quiet. Need I say that such a practice is 
both unkind and injurious to the child ? 

Another great mistake is often made by well- 
meaning and loving mothers. They think their 
infants cannot be too much out of doors, pr vided 
the weather is fine. No matter how cold it is—no 
matter if the piercing wind compels the grown-up 
person to draw her shawl more closely around her 
baby is sent out, often insufficiently wrapped, and 
the child a little older is allowed to run about 
bare-headed and bare-necked. Or the mother 
will stand in the open doorway with her infant in 
arms, equally unpaotected from the cold. 

‘They think it hardens them,” said a good old 
nurse to me, as she shook her head, pityingly. 
“It may answer with those that are strong enough 
to stand it, but it hardens many a one into its 
coffin |” 

Consider, dear mothers! 
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If the cutting wind | 


makes you shrink, what must it be to your tender 
baby ? Many a time as I have passed along the 
streets have I ventured to remonstrate with care- 
less or ignorant mothers; many a little bonnet 
that was hanging down a child’s back have I tied 
on, and many a little shawl have I pinned across 
the bare chest so th vughtlessl y e x posed, 
have smiled when I have ventured to sug 
it was not wise to leave a baby asleep in its per- 
ambulator outside a shop door, with its face toa 
cutting north wind, whilst they were making pur- 
chases within. 

Such hints have always been taken in good 





part; but these practices are so common, and one 
can appeal personally to so few of the myriads of 
mothers and nurses who do these thoughtless 
things without the smallest intention of harming 
their tender nurslings 

I should like to offer a few suggestions for the 





training of a little nurse. When first allowed to 
hold a baby, let the small pri utitioner sit on the 
floor, or on a hassock or cushion. Teach her to 
support the head or the back, should the baby be 


old enough to sit up, with an encircling arm. 
Never let a baby be kept in continual motion 
when it manifests no desire to move about. 

There are some old, professional hurses th it can 
never let a baby be quiet, Even the mite of a few 
days old is kept in a perpetual jog if lying on the 
knee, or it is rocked or sw: iyed backw: iy und for- 
ward continually. 

Many a nurse trains a | 
rocking it to sleep instead of allowing it to lie 
peacefully when up, and putting it into its cot 
awake from the very first. 

Such a nurse entails much needless trouble on 
the mother, or the younger 
her in the care of the child. 

Should baby fall asleep on the knee, do not keep 





i 


person who succeeds 


it there, but lay it gently in its little bed, and tuck 
the clothes not too tightly round it, but just firmly 
enough for it to - ave a feeling of a still protecting 
arm should partially roused by the opera- 
tion. 

A child nurse is always unwilling to part with 
a sleeping baby. It is to her a triumph to have 

got it to sleep her own self,” and 1ardship to 
part with it. She must therefore be taught that it 
is for baby’s good. 

Another Jesson for a little nurse is this. Always 
leave baby in a safe place. Not on chair, sofa or 
table edge, from which it will be almost sure to 
roll off; but in its cot, or on the fl 
ta*ce from the fire. The infant of a few mont! 
ole is all the better for a roll on the rug or carpet, 
and gets its first notion of locomotion in that posi- 
tion. “Pop it on the floor,” says the old nurse, 
“and nobody can knock its seat over, or take its 


oor, at a Sale dis- 


bed from under it.” 

The young nurse should be taught to come with 
clean face, hands and clothing, and tidy hair, if 
she i 8s to be allowec d to do anything fi r the 
Also that cross tempers, angry words and di 
ence to orders will be looked upon as disqualifica- 
tions for such an important office. She must be 
told, in simple words, what will be hurtful to her 
young charge, whether at home or abroad, and 
warned to avoid it. Told, I say, not rated or lec- 
tured ; spoke n to lovingly, trustfully, encouragingly ; 
instructed in all the matters already mentioned as im- 


portant, advised and advised with; for nothing 
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charms a “little mother’ 
her about, say, a new article of clothing for her 
precio is charge, 

There should be perfect confidence between the 
mother and her young deputy, as, indeed, there 
ought always to be between parents and children 

ut the litthe nurse may not be a child, and she 
must be encouraged to frankness and truthfulness 
by kind words, by telling her the reason why cer- 
tain directions are given, and by appealing, not to 
fear of punishment for neglect, but to her love for 
the infant and her interest in its well-being. 

Many a little nurse who has been accustomed 
to scolding and threats of punishment, or has, per- 
haps, suffered punishment for some trifling matter, 
has feared to tell of an accident to a child whilst 
in her harge, from dread of consequences to her- 
self. Thus, an injury, which might have been 
promptly cured if attended to at the time, has 
caused hopeless lameness, or even idiotey, through 
the terrified silence of the young nurse. 
ing one, we should make her understand the vast 
importance of instantly reporting any accident to 
her charge, should she unfortunately be the cause 
or the witness of one. 

The active child, whose small hands are ever 
“on the grab” at everything within reach, and 
the little toddler who is so fond of trying its newly- 


found feet, require a nurse to have eves all round ; | 


that is, to exercise incessant watchfulness. The 
young nurse must be taught never to leave her 
charge within reach of anything hurtful. It is 
only necessary to glance for a single week into the 
columns of a newspaper, and we shall find that 
mothers need this warning as much as little 
nurses, 

Take two samples from one column of to-day’s 
paper. A neighbor goes into a house, takes a 
child eighteen months old on her knee. She has 
pinned her shawl with a large darning-needle, 
which somehow penetrates, and is buried in the 
child’s breast. The mother cannot get it out; the 
surgeon uses chloroform, and fails also, for the 
needle has pierced the dear babe’s lungs, and 
death ensues a few hours later. 

The second child was scalded to death through 
Ee a pot of boiling tea over its head and face. 
Numbers lose their lives in a similar manner. 
Many are drowned, because the mothers leave 
little toddling things behind when they go to hang 
out their clothes. The child goes*to the tub to 
dabble, overbalances itself, goes head first into the 
water, and is found dead, Tied to a chair, out of 
reach of harm, the child might have cried, but its 
life would have heen safe. 

Most mothers would be horrified to see the total 
of deaths which every year result from leaving 
children “just for a minute or two” within reach 
of a boiling kettle, an unguarded fire, a teapot on 
the hob, hot water on the table, or a tub of suds 
on the floor. I have known life lost by the up- 
setting of a cup of scalding tea on an infant’s breast 
when it was sitting on the lap of a mother who 
idolize d he r ¢ hild. 

So let this be a principal lesson to a little nurse 
—that she is to give her whole attention to her charge. 
Show her how neglect may endanger life. Tell 
her of accidents that have happened, and warn her 
how she may preserve baby from such by her 
loving care. 

And when the infant is old enough, give it 
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In train- | 





more than consulting | lessons in going up and down-stairs on all-fours 


and set the young nurse to watch its practice of 
this accomplishment. Warn both against leaning 
ever so lightly, over banisters. I have caus 
speak strongly on this subject, for one of my 
children, at seven years old, went head first fi 
the second floor of a large house down into | 
entrance-hall. She was saved almost miracul: 
from death and permanent injury, by being d 
from side to side between the banisters, the checks 
thus received breaking the directness of the fal] 

Some people Say, ~ Ke ep scissors entirely out of 
a child’s way.” I say, “Teach the child to: 
as soon as it can hold a pair—but do not let th 
be sharp ones—and always under supervisi 
This will furnish much amusement; only put the 
scissors away when the child cannot be watched, 
or it will infallible operate on its budding curls or 
its pinafore, or perhaps something more valuable 
still. 

Never allow a baby to be long without a glance 
to see that it is safe, even when in bed. Mothers 
have listened and thought the baby still asleep 
Cases have come under my own knowledge of 
infants strangled through ineflectnual strugek 
amongst bed-clothes, or through passing the he 
between the brass bars of a cot. Never use 
allow the use of opiate 8, EXCE] tordered by a doctor 

Always warn a nurse against giving a chili 
arm or wrist a sudden jerk, which may disloc: 
a limb, 

It is not often necessary to teach a young nurs 
how to amuse a baby; for a cheerful, lively, loving 


child is often much more fertile in resources tl 


a grown-up person, and children learn one from 
another very quickly. 

In these chapters, though lengthened bevond 
my original intention, | have only been able t 
glance at portions of the subject as regards tle 
training of “ Little Nurses”’ and have left many 
things wholly unnoticed which I should like to 
name. But if these papers should prove useful to 
mothers themselves, or induce them to give moré 
attention to the training of their children in duties 
so essentially womanly, they will not have been 
written in vain. Necessity compels poor, over- 
worked mothers to trust mere children with their 
Ne essity compels the 


baby brothers and sisters. 
young creatures, in turn, to exercise many talents 
and qualities which in the children of richer 
parents often lie dormant for want of some thing 
to rouse them into life and make them fructify. 

The fruits I have already named—patience, en- 
durance, trustworthiness, unselfishness and tender 
love for the helpless—are great and noble ones, 
thongh they are often found on very feeble human 
plants, and flourishing in apparently unlikely 
places. 

Mothers who, in the good providence of God, 
are so placed that they can preserve their chil- 
dren from over-much care and give them abund- 
ant leisure for play and enjoyment, should take 
heed lest, by over-indulgence and by making their 
path too smooth, they foster opposite qualities, and 
render them idle, helpless and selfish. We should 
show them what to do, then leave them to carry 
out our lessons. Exercise wholesome supervision, 
but do not give the idea that we are constantly 
watching, or farewell all sense of responsibility 
and self-reliance. 

In this, as in other duties, we must stir up the 
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‘ws that are already in our children, and give | deavored to picture and show them how they ma 


th 


m such training as will! daily render them more | be both warned and instructed by the doings of 
rable. very humble little nurses. 

(nd, if we choose to do so, we may draw their} AuTHoR or “ How to WasH AND DREss THE 
to many ¢ xam ple s, such as I have en Baby.” 


attenllon 


Bays’ and Girls’ Greasury. 
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FOUR LITTLE RABBITS. | So T sat quite still, and thev shvlv advane: d. 
- And they leaped, and frolicked, and frisked, and 
S I sat under a beechen tree, | danced ; 


| 
Four little rabbits pee ped out at me; They pricked up their ears, and they ran ara 

4 Their eyes were brown and their coats were | And then they stopped and look din my fac 

gray, I had in my pocket some crusts « f bread, 

They were going to have a game of play ; And I thought p’r’apsthe bunnies we uld like to be 

They peeped from under the bracken green, fed ; 

The prettiest rabbits that ever were seen. So softly I placed the bread on the ground, 
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And then the rabbits came nibbling round. 

They looked at me sideways, as much as to say, 

“Many thanks for the treat we are having to-day ; 

We seldom get bread, and we trust for our food 

To the grass in the fields and the herbs in the 
wood.” 

Then away they all scampered back into the fern 

Before | had time what their names were to learn ; 

So I named them myself, Puss, Trot, Bess and 
Bun. 

There were never four rabbits more brimful of 
fun ; 

And I said, as I watched them, “ Could any one do 

Any harm to such innocent creatures as you ? 

You have just as much right your lives to enjoy 

In the warmth and the sunshine as girl or as boy. 

And | hope all the children who pass by this way 

Will treat you as kindly as I’ve done to-day.” 





BEAUTIFUL EYES, 


ND such beautiful eyes!” said Harvey Lee. 
‘Brown as a ripe chestnut and clear as 
d 

“Not half so beautiful as Minnie’s eyes.” 

It was Aunt Florence who said this in her firm 
but quiet way. 

“ Minnie’s eyes!” exclaimed Harvey, with just 
a little contempt in his voice. “ Why, they are as 
pale and dull as a faded violet. And such thin 
lashes and eyebrows! You're jesting, Aunt Flor- 
ence, 

“No,” was the steady answer. 
think.” 

“But, aunt,” urged Harvey, “just look at the 
difference between them. Mary's eyes are large, 
clear, brilliant brown eyes, with long silken lashes 
that fall like heavy fringes on her cheeks; while 
Minnie’s are small, dull and expressionless.” 

“ Not expressionless,” objected Aunt Florence. 
“T have seen a life and beauty in them to which 
I fear the eyes of Mary Leonard are strangers.” 

As Aunt Florence spoke, a young girl, with a 
finely-formed oval face and regular features, 
crossed the room and joined the little group, a 
art of whose conversation we have just given. 

Ter eyes were, as Harvey Lee had described them, 
“brown as ripe chestnuts and clear as. diamonds.” 
He was not alone in calling them beautiful. 

“Did you ever see such horrid taste !” exclaimed 
the girl, glancing toward a young lady, who had 
just entered the room, “ And what a fright Clara 
Jones has made of herself with that great knot of 
hair, when everybody knows she hasn’t any of her 
own worth naming !” 


imonds.”’ 


“T speak as I! 


Aunt Florence gave Harvey a meaning glance. 
| Somehow, the eves of Mary Leonard seemed 
| a . 

grow less beautiful as he looked at them. 
| fine lustre was dimmed. 

| Mary lingered for a minute or two, looking 
keenly around in search of flaws and defects, and 
then crossed to another part of the room, 

“A beautiful spirit will make the eyes beauti- 
ful,” said Aunt Florence, in a low voice, bending 
to the ear of her nephew. 

Harvey did not reply, but he had a faint glimps 
of her meaning. A little while afterward he found 
himself standing by the side of Mary. He was 
about the same age—sixteen—but she seemed 
much older. His heart fluttered a little, for her 
great lustrous eyes had charmed and bewildered 
him. Looking into her face, that seemed to hin 
at the moment all loveliness, he asked a simpl 
question in order to lead her into conversation. 
| But, in her heart, Mary looked down on the boy 
with a feeling that was half contempt, and she 
took no pains to hide this feeling. She answered 
him ina few coldly-uttered words with changing 
eyes and a slight shade of scorn on her lips. 

In an instant she stood transformed before th 
| boy. It seemed as if a veil had fallen from befor 
|her face. Something that was almost hideous 
| looked out at him from the large brown eves. 
| Their beauty faded in a moment. He half caught 

his breath in sudden surprise; then turned and 
walked away to a distant part of the room. 

“ How sweet she is!” This sentence fell upon 
| the boy’s ears, and he turned to look at the speaker. 
It was Minnie Loring. Her pale blue eyes were 
resting on Clara Jones, who, as seen by Mary 
Leonard, was a fright. What a wonderful change 
had come into those eyes, which, a little while 
before, he had called dull and expressionless! 
They were full of light, and had a beauty that 
seemed caught from Heaven, it was so tender and 
loving; for her beautiful soul was looking out 
through them. 

“Beautiful eyes, my dear boy.” said Aunt 
Florence, a little while afterward, when he told 
her of what he had seen, “ are those that reveal a 
beautiful soul within—eyes that are ever search- 
ing for the beautiful in character, in persons and 
in nature. Such eyes are Minnie Loring’s. They 
have not the native lustre, the rich coloring and 
splendid setting of Mary Leonard’s; but when 
each becomes flooded with feeling, the eyes of 
Minnie are radiant with sweet affections, while 
Mary’s are too often dimmed by ill-nature and 
selfishness. No eyes are really beautiful but those 
that reveal a beautiful spirit.” 

KATE SUTHERLAND. 
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FILIAL LOVE AND DUTY. | 


URNING over the pages of one of our best 
religious weeklies yesterday, my attention 
was caught by an article headed “Certain | 
Notions Concerning Children” in which the idea | 
of a child’s duty to its parents was set down as | 
among the mistaken notions we are too apt to in- | 
dulge. The writer is one of recognized standing | 


and authority and, to many, her opinions and con- 
clusions are unquestionable, yet, remembering the 
silver-haired mother in her Southern home, and 
the dear father but so lately called higher, and 
whom my reverent love follows yearningly ; re- 
membering the fleeting years of childhood and 
girlhood, made happy and good by their love and 
increasing care, my heart made indignant protest, 
and would not give up its belief in the duties we 















a 
owe and the obligations we are under to our 
parents. The sentiment that “All that a parent 
do for a child will never compensate it for 
g been born,” seems to me cynical and un- 
just. It would be far truer to say all that a child 
can do for a parent is but a feeble return for the 
love and care, the pain and anxiety borne by the 
pare nt for the child while it is yet too young to 
realize the half that is being done for it. True, 
the child comes into the world without will or 
volition of its own, and the parents owe it love 
und kindly care, owe it the best they are able to 
give, but the love should be mutual, and the plea- 
sures and experiences of riper years should not 
crowd the dear old father and mother from the 
heart. It is a poor heart, a narrow mind that has 
not room for both old friends and new. 

I question the love which swells the heart of 
the man for his bride, or of the bride for her hus- 
band, if it makes the father and mother less dear. 
If it be a true and heaven- 
blessed, it cannot weaken the earlier ties, but will 


Jecause of 


can 
havin 





love, heaven-sent 
rather deepen and intensify them. 
this crowning joy, the heart should go out more 
more reverently to the parents, and, 


strongiy, 


though the new relationship takes us far away 
from the home-nest, and gives us duties and plea- 
sures unknown before, though we may not linger 


amoug the scenes of our childhood, or longer meet 
in daily companionship, or give the daily work of 
may carry them tenderly and 
lovingly and, letters and 
visits, make them feel how dear, necessary 
they still are to us. 

In the article to which I have referred, the 
writer tells of a friend After telling me of 
her son’s success in the West, said: ‘ At first he 
wrote me every week, then once in every two or 
three weeks, and later not oftener than that many 
times in as many months, until now I feel thank- 
ful if I get a letter three times a vear. It was a 
trial, L assure you! But [ try to feel that it is all 
I know that affecti 


our hands, yet we 
with 
how 


in our thoughts 


W ho, 


right. m descends, that it goes 
out to something, to instead of 
surging back ancestrally,’” and lam: few 
fathers and mothers have common sense equal to 
t Am I already an “old fogy”’—s 
behind the age that I cannot quite see the great 
“common here? True, if such things 
must be, if absent children can write no oftener 
than three times a year to those who wait and 
watch—oh, how longingly and hungrily! for ti- 
dings from “ my boy,” if love cannot “ surge back 
ancestrally,” it is well to make the best of it, and 
accept the trial—which is greater than any but the 
ried heart can tell—with courage and patience 
But must it be? Is there any excuse for a child 
who thus neglects those who loved them first, and 
whose love will abide tender and true while life 
and reason remain? Friends mav grow careless 
and cold, even the wife may forget her promised 
faithfulness, but the ’ forgets, never 


somebody else, 


nts that * 
hat woman!” 


sense 





mother n 
wholly loses her faith in her boy. Though his 
footsteps tend far from the right, she still re- 
mi mbers the sacred hours when her breast was the 
fountain of life for him, and he slept so sweetly 
there, remembers the simple praver at her knee, 
rood-night kiss, and pr iys and trusts that their 
lost. He is “my boy” 
iv call him, and she can- 

bad. She recalls the 





‘nce be not wholly 
. } 


white ver others m 





not believe him who!ly 
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joy in the 
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sunny smiles and affectionate wavs of the little 
boy, his ready penitence for any wrong-doing, and 
away in her ares in that “holy of 
where the mother-love burns brightest and purest, 
she feels that God must yet be with him, and that 
will turn to the light and leave all 
the dark ways behind him. And if he is 
wished him to he has kept the 
promise of his childhood and grown a good, true 
man, who so proud and glad as mother? Who 
talks warmly of “ Henry’s success,” of 
“Henry's good than father? Who gives 
a more tervent God-speed, or 1s more gratetul to 
the good Father of us all than they? They wait 
so longingly for lett rs, Is it right to make them 
wait in after as many an 
absent son, many a careless daughter do« 

I know that 


growing 


holies ” 


sometime he 
if h aus 


she become, if 


more 


work ” 


vain, month month, ! 


ile is very busy, that with a fami 
up around one, and but one pair of hands 
to toil for them, with heart and brain full of plans 
it easy to dri 
things which 


ind anxieties, some find rift with the 
tide and vrow forgetful of the Little 
add so much to the happiness of the “old folks at 
home,” but it time to write a 


lette r, to send 


takes so short a 
a picture or some little token of 
remembrance, and it is worth so much 
It brings such a bright ray to the life 
much of the brightness has 
It\ is always pitiful to 
have brought 
them 


ove and 
to them! 
home where so 
with the children. 
me to see a father and 
up a large family and, one 


and 
gone 


mother who 
bV one, have let 


go to home of their own, left alone in their de- 
clining years—left all alone just as they began. 
Keven the aby,” to whom they clung | ngest 
and most tearfully, has gone, and, despite the love 
they bear each other—the beautiful, steadfast love, 
pledged when they, too, were young—which has 
but grown stronger and deeper with vears and 
trials—despite all this, there must be many 
moments when they miss, sadly miss, ** the chil- 
dren” and listen vearningly for the old sound of 


pattering 


} 


feet in the hall, the hap} y voices calling 
* mother,” 


“father!” Ochildren! grown to man 
womanhood now, and 
with the real work of life, don’t let anything make 
9 Though you stand in 
the thickest of the fight, the 
workers to whom the world looks for its greatest 
u are bearing the burden and the 


have little leisure .¥ 


and busy as busy can be 


vou forget your parents 
though you are 
deeds, though v« 


heat of the day and yu owe 


them a duty, a love which should not be set aside. 
They have done their h irdest work, make the ir 


Let 


ul remember the days gone bv, 


eventide rest tx iutiful and good, them feel 
and keep 
They 
for 


bore 


that ye 
the dear old faces ever fresh in your heart 
gave all the : ‘their life for vou; 
you they toiled earlv and late, for you they 





best vears of their 


self-denial and sacrifice uncomplaininglv, even as 
vou in your turn are doing for your children. 
Deal tenderly and lovingly by them as vou will 
want vour own to deal by you when vou, too, are 
old and Write them often. Tell them of 
your hopes, your pl 
them feel that you prize their blessing and 
proval as highly as ever. When the coffin-lid 
shuts down over them, when the spirit no longer 
inhabits the worn body, but has gone to rest and 
better world, and faithful 
monitor, recalls the years of your childhood, when 
fee] 
mother’s love and father’s care, all that ) 


alone, 
ins, your aspirations, Make 


AaD- 


memory, 


how all your life has been sweetened by 


you 
ou have 
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ever done will seem so little in comparison with 
what they have done for you. You will never 
wish you had done less to make them happy. It 
is but for a little time you will have them with 
you, oh, make it a good time for them. Scatter 
along their pathway now some of the flowers with 
which you would deck their graves. Do not keep 
back the loving words of praise and eulogy till 
they are gone. Let them lean on you as they go 
down the hill of life. Keep so near them that, 
when the golden gates swing back to let them in 
to the beautiful home beyond, some of its peace 
and glory may reach your heart and bless you 
always. Whatever the years may bring you, 
wherever they may carry you, forget not 


doing you will best honor yourself, EARNEST. 


““CADDIE’S COATIE.” 


HEY were looking over boxes of “things” 

searching for a bit of black velvet ribbon. 

Sudd there tumbled out of a hat-box a 
roll of heavy gray pieces of poplin, the best parts 
of a dress that had been ripped up years before 


eniy 


“This is good material,” said one of the women. | 


“Tere are some gored pieces, and the sleeves are 
good, and this back breadth, and these bias pieces, 


and that bit that was left over. Wonder if I’d 


better make a new rug to put in front of the table | 


in the sitting-room ?” 

“ Make Caddie a new coatie for winter,” was the 
brisk reply. “There is plenty of material. Trim 
it with red and black plaid alpaca. If vou con- 


trive sharp, you can get two coaties out of it. See, | 


this is long enough for the whole dress! These 
gores will work in nicely; these bias pieces will 
make the sleeves; and with a yard and a quarter 


> @ 


of plaid you will have abundance for two dresses. | 
bs | 


Line them well; bind the necks with silk or vel- 
vet; make them for service; and they will keep 
the little dear as warm as a chicky all winter, and 
then next spring you can have them for rugs after 
your house-cleaning is all done up nicely.” 

And that was how baby Caddie, a rosy, ruddy 
two-years-old, came to get such nice, new, warm 
and beautiful dresses. 

It is surprising how little it does take to make 
a new coatie for a little child! 
time we cut up strong, new or half-worn pieces, 
that with a bit of gay trimming would make a 
little one glad, and warm, and happy over the 
gift for a whole winter. Little coaties are so easily 
planned, now that the fashions are so reasonable 
and so sensible. 

So don’t forget this bit of economy, now that the 
first breath of the winter is upon us. Makesome- 
hodv’s 


Make the dresses yourself, and the gift will be 


greater. ROSELLA. 
LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 
M nothing.” Everything has its price; and 
when contemplating what we desire, we 

should always endeavor to estimate the cost, and | 
consider whether we can or ought to pay it. The| 
cultivation that is desirable, the musical education 
and the other accomplishments which delight us, | 


good, 





to | 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” and in so | 


Many a} 


abies glad if you have none of your own. | 


— 
are only procured at the expense of long hoy 
days, years of diligent study and practice, 2 
The power to be true and faithful friends, t he 
true and earnest women, for whom | 
| be better, is only gained by being 
ful—that is, by waging ceaseless war upon || 
human frailties to which we all are prone, 
resolutely turning away from all falsehood 
deceit, by always being and doing just as ney 
what we know to be right as is possible. 
There is a simulated friendship that is all 
common, that is bought at the expense of the very 
elements of truth—friendships or associat 
formed for selfish purposes, because we think 
will be to our advantage, socially or financially, y 
have them—so we perjure ourselves, place | 
selves in false positions, profess what we d 
| feel, and pay a heavy price for what will sur 
prove “dead sea apples to the taste ;” for truth j 
not to be purchased by corruption. 

There is no deviation from truth that, if not 
sisted, does not make the possibility of a gre: 
| deviation easier; there is no swerving from; 
right that does not warp the keen sense of mor 

| distinctions and moral judgment 
| Every lapse from the straight and narrow pat 
of right and duty is at a cost of precious principls 
no one of us can afford. Any pleasure or (s 
ing) profit that is to be purchased at the price 
ever so small a tithe of self-respect, is too dear 
Every sacrifice of homely love, of homely int 
rests and duties; all begging or seeking of 
worthy influence; all briberies, falsities or falsif. 
| cations in any way whatsoever, are the price of a 
least a part of the nobility of the human nature, 
We cannot estimate too closely the price we ar 
| to pay, nor can we be too wary of pay ing any prie 
| thai shall be taken from our hope of becoming s 
perfect children as possible of the all-pertec 
Father. Let us not, knowingly, willingly, at 
cost, tarnish or stain the hearts which are |] 
the thoughts which are His, the works which 
His, the lives which are His. AUNTIE. 


the world shs 
true and fajt). 


| 


| 


| 
| 


is 





Y DEAR GIRLS: I have some seeds fir 
you. Where did I get them? I did: 
| watch them grow from bud to flower, a 
flower to seed, on the banks of the Nile, nor ve 
on those of the beautiful blue Danube. But da 
by day, and one by one, I have found them, some 
times in sunny paths, and again deeply hidden it 
the shade; always in some way giving promix™ 
| of the rare fruit which will spring from them i 

| the future. 

| Jn the territory of the mind stands a beautif 
storehouse or castle, which was designed for r 


| ’ 


| ceiving and preserving all those rich treasures 
| the mind, such as the choice gems of thought—the 
| golden pictures of imagination. 

For many years the thonghts of the good ani 
wise have been gathered as precious seed to thi 


Y DEAR GIRLS: “We can buy nothing for | immense repository; and now, as seed again, ! 


scatter them, leaving it to you to cultivate 
little plants springing by the wayside, that 
flowers may be the perfect ones of cheerfulnes 
sunshine and hope, and the fr \its charity, patience 
piety and rest. 

“As every thread of gold is valuable, so ® 


the 
; 
\ 














‘ . n face to face: now now i mei Bunt thie : 
. “Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, ai I know in part, Dut the oye 
" . } \ ven as g we sre wuwh ( 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden cbain; ipsedh wie: ve are known. (nd 
A Awake but one, and, lo, what myriads rise, = ae Weary of the burdens of the d y, remenmbei 
$ Each stamps its image as the other flies.’ , 
5 The t is cor r sw v 
c . } 1 , } r ti me | ed Tf s 
hs Humbolt said: “Only what we have wrought 1 : rele chcsmaees- 
‘ , , f t i OWS I nding 
into our characters during life can we take awav : » PMR 
iN) ee Sg - . I est that God commands, 
with us, Since this 1s true, should not our effor 
} for good ? Sureivy we can trust the Father “TI us be steadfastly w rk 2, 
owing that He will care for us if we do all th Or waiting, as God sees bes 
Ni good we can.” A tiently bearing our le 
; I A rain the promise A rest 
A “ One sweet word of holy meaning Cromer 
_ é SISTER. 
) ie Cometh to me oer and er, } - 
‘i And the echoes of its mus an 
' eee CARE OF DRESSES. 
Ef Trust—no other word we utter — 
Can 80 sweet and pre is be, | lresses ld ivs be lu ted with 
eS Turning all life's ja g discords | A brush wi ‘ ‘ ; 
‘ Into heavenly harn al i 
¢ nto hea iy harm ¥. | ! py I ilterw No 
> a! , 1 dress s ld lie long with the dust in its 
3 And we may be sure, though sometimes the wa 
g S s clouded and friends a 0 
i “ep epitvaaheke . \ soft, al i bunting is easily dusted, does 
ipathizing because the a not ul rstand ee 4 ‘ 
: My : not crease ba lis the ve dress to wear on 
] live, that in the home of the soul : 1 
W hie i K dress 18 pr per, and when 
“We shall know as we are known, es not Hike to wear anything easily damaged 
Nevermore to walk alone, es el were given us by a first-clas 
In the dawning of the morning, maker, a ve carelul, lashionabie, econo! 
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minute of time ;” so, also, is every pure and | Or 


we see through a glass dark 











When the mi 





Kvenngs wilh the Poets, 


EVENTIDE. 


SINGING IN THE RAIN. 


(WY OFTLY the shadows fall 7 HERE the elm-tree branches y the rain 
Qin all ar nd: ure 1, 
KR Earth bids the day farewell ( ss of e shower, s . ir 


In every sound Clouds may vn and darken, drops may fa 


Perched upon bough and bush, Lj 








} p 3 W ers 9 fil ne I i i! 

The leathere 
W irble, with v ~ S re ‘ every ere, 

Their ve sper Save ‘ s pulsing the alr, 
shar S song , i wins n nswering 
soit through the forest clade , 

Seeking the «] - ’ ’ 

Seeking tl I es the 1 singing in the rain! 
song of the 1 ngaic 

° . . ; 

Soareth on hig! N Sete Cifliseewtien 

Tins and ! ‘ s aglow 

Each tree and y land flower \ st my f VY in his song's sweet flow 

‘ : ; oe é 

Reverence \ Hears the Jur ives Whisper, and the roses blow! 
Whilst falls baptis | dew , . . : 

immer 1 the shadows, mustier grows t ur, 
On all below; : an ; aC : , 
Still n ICK ¢ 1ds g er, darkening here and 

Bowing their leaf-crowned heads there. 

Meekly to Thee. From r heavy frin es pour their drops ; 
Chou who first taught to us Still the bird is singing, singing in the rain 


Humility. ; or . ee : 
Oh, thou hopeful singer, whom mv faith perceives 





Slowly the darkness falls, To a dove transfigured bringing olive-leaves— 
Veiling the ground. Olive-leaves of p ise, types of jov to be— 

rr . . "7 7 ’ ’ - x 

Throwing its sombre cloak How, ind t and trial, learns my heart of thee! 


On all around. 





Cheerful snmmer prophet! listening to thy song, 
Now every feather-clad How mv fai ) 


inting spirit groweth glad and strong! 

Songster is dumb Let the black clouds gather, let the sunshine wane, 

With head beneath its wing, If I may but join thee singing in the rain! 
For night is come, 


ELIZABETH AKERS, 


as it is more beautifully expressed by St. 
lofty thought. Paul, “Now > but 
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A HEARTH-SONG. 
| | EAR the pine and oak logs sing 


In the frosty weather ! 
All the birds have taken wing— 
Put the brands together! 


How the soft white ashes fall, 
Feather upon feather ; 

Listen! hear the wild geese call— 
Put the brands together! 


Warm and pleasant is the room, 
Dead leaves drift and gather, 
Outside, in the chill and gloom— 

Put the brands together! 


Love-filled hearts the cold defy 
Sunny the home-weather ; 
Let affection’s fire ne’er die, 
Put the brands together. 
Fanny FA.es. 





DOVES IN CITY ALLEYS. 


[To A CYNIC.] 


ND so your life has been a dreary story 
Of treachery against you, leal and true; 
And little of our nature’s tender glory 
Is yet reveal¢ d to you, 


You think that you are wise, and I am dreaming 
The dream of youth as beautiful as vain; . 

That friendship is another name for scheming 
And love is—love of gain. 


My friend, not long ago my dull existence 
Passed slowly by within a city drear; 

I watched the endless roofs, the smoky distance, 
The sparrows mating near. 


At length a footstep mounted to my attic; 
One entered in and reached to me his hands, 

And now I go with him—oh, joy ecstatic ! 
Across the meadow-lands. 





The saucy robin trills his carol near us, 
The lark arises at our very feet, 

While speckled thrush and black birds often cheer us 
With mellow notes and sweet. 


| And he—my guide—has promised me that yonder 
| Are built the nests of doves and nightingales, 
| In secret woods where we alone shall wander 

In more sequestered vales. 





But you—you look for doves in city alleys, 

| For nightingales among the sparrow crew; 
| Then marvel that the music of our valleys 

| Is still unheard by vou. 


| ELIZABETH WAYLEN (ETHEL TANE). 





Healy Depurlment. 


MILK AS FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 


HE value of milk as food for invalids is now 
so generally recognized that we believe our 
readers, both professional and non-profes- 

sional, will thank us for condensing the following 
practical suggestions concerning its use from an 
article in the New York Medical Record, by Dr 
James D. Trask: 

The most common objection offered to the use 
of milk is that it produces “ biliousness.” In 
many instances this is due to a disregard of the 
fact that milk ought to be looked upon as an 
article of food, and not as a mere drink; con- 
sequently, to secure its perfect digestion it should 
be always taken at one of the regular meals, or at 
a point as near as practicable midway between two 
meals, when something is required to bridge over 
this interval. Bread and milk eaten together, by 
both children and adults, being agreeable to the 
palate, is often hurriedly swallowed and in exces- 
sive quantities, and indigestion is the consequence. 

Again, since modern chemistry has taught us 
the important part taken by the saliva in the pre- 
p'ration of all starch foods for digestion, we have 
a ready explanation of the failure of the stomach 
to digest bread that has been swallowed with milk 
without previous mastication. * * * When 
milk is given to either children or adults with 
feeble digestion, the bread should be first tho- 
roughly mixed with the fluids of the mouth and 
swallowed by the child or invalid before the milk 
is taken; the young child must be watched as it 


|eats, mouthful by mouthful, until the proper 
| habit is formed. 

| The digestibility of milk depends, in many 
instances, upon the temperature at which it 1s 
| taken into the stomach. This is particularly true 
in cases of nervous prostration. The digestive 
organs of these persons are almost invariably 
weak, and the temperature at which milk is in- 
gested will determine whether it shall be grate. 
fully received and readily digested, or, on the 
other hand, prove a source of discomfort. 

| On reflection it will at once appear that food, on 
being taken into the stomach, must first of all be 
warmed up to the temperature of the stomach, and 
this at the expense of vital heat. To raise a half 
pint of milk thirty or forty degrees involves the 
waste of considerable animal heat. This, in a 
healthy person with vigorous digestion may not 
only be disregarded, but may be agreeable in its 
effects; but it is far otherwise with him whose 
| digestive organs, under any of the depressing in- 
fluences productive of nervous exhaustion, are 
taxed to their utmost to furnish fresh supplies of 
enriched blood to the enfeebied nervous centres 
In these cases, milk at ordinary temperatures will 
be felt as a cold, foreign body long after it is 
swallowed, and its ingestion will probably be 
followed by acidity and headache. It is mani- 
festly far more economical of vital force, in these 
cases, to heat the food upon the kitchen range, 
rather than in the patient's stomach. 

| These remarks are especially applicable to the 
use of food by such persons in cold weather. In 
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summer, when the temperature of the atmosphere | prising. Some portion of it seems to be digested 
and of surrounding objects approximates that of | and appropriated almost immediately ; and many 
the human body, drinks may be generally taken | who now fancy they need alcoholic stimulants 
without being first artificially heated. On the re- | when exhausted by fatigue will find in this simple 
turn of cold weather the stomach again becomes | draught an equivalent that shall be abundantly 


nscious of the additional duty imposed upon it, and | satisfying, and far more enduring in its effects. 


* 


( 
artificial heating again becomes necessary. 

Much has been said of the value of external 
heat as a vital stimulant. Few, however, seem | firmation of the value of these suggestions: A 
rightly to appreciate the value of heat introduced | lady, whose nervous svstem had been severely 


” oa 


The following statement is a gratifying con- 





into the system as a vital restorative. No more | overtaxed by the supervision of a large school for 
acceptable mode of accomplishing this can be | girls, and whose digestion had become seriously 
devised than the drinking of hot milk. Milk | impaired, went to Europe for her health. She 
heated to much above 100° F. loses for the time a; eventually « ilted Sir Thomas K. Chambers, 
degree of its sweetness and its de nsity. No one ind in answe t his inguiri Ss stated that she had 
who fatigued by over-exertion of body or mind, | made repeated att mpts to take milk of ordinary 


; 


has ever experienced the re viving influence of a! temperature 1 od, but it had never 
bler of this beverage, heated as hot as it can | been tole: 


irticle 





imble1 <d. At the suggestion of Dr. Chambers 
he sipped, will willingly forego a resort to it| she began to drink it after being heated, in the 
This proved the turn- 
eptable to the palat Che promptness with | ing point in her case. The heated milk was well 
valescence dated from that time 


nse of its having been rendered somewhat less | same quantities as betore 


which its cordial influence is felt is indeed sur-| borne, and her 








Housekeepers’ Depariment, 


THE HANDY MAN SAYS SO. and let it remain in the warm oven until the egg 


— , °7 , e.ay ’umpkin and squash pies are made the same way. 

7 ESTERDAY, while we were at dinner, a littl Pumpkin juash pies are made the — " 
‘irl brought in a note from her mother, as Her cream pies are very nice. For two fillings, 
re _e cong : re LE ke one large coflee-cup of thick, sweet cream 
ing for four old saucers to put the table-legs tan - BS Cuneo uP “ “4 ’ 
: r, and flavor to 





E . =% ee ; : eeten it with white frosting-s1 
in, after filling with d water, to keep things! °" nn epam wt oebet ; 
“ to a foam with the egg-beater, and 


iway from the troublesome ants. It happened - 
our handy man of the neighborhood was | PO" a eal, ; 
dining with us, and he is our authority on all The cream should be very cold, and kept cold 
f practical « my ’ while beating it. If it is not thick, add to it the 
matters of practic: onomy. r di i 
W : | “ Does your wife do that wav?” white n egg or a spoonful of dissolved gelatine. 
e said: oes vour wife do th: ‘ ; “ . 
And the reply was: “No: she alwavs draws a| 4 /ittle practice will enat le one to make the best 


rusts 





} ; , and prettiest pie known out of these materials, 
heavy chalkmark round the legs of the table, and phpecy yee Sei “er 
} , ' One should use good judgment. If the cream is 
on the cupboard, and all about. and as long as that : ot ee : 
, . . , ah » whipped too long, it will form butter. Any 
mark remains fresh, and retains the dust of the chal/ ri ae . : 
+} t t +” . housewife knows this, and will be governed ac- 
the ants cannot cross It. 
rdingly. PIPSEY. 


We hurry and send this item—good as gold—to , ©OPC!"8*. 
the women of the household; and as the handy 
man will be tidying up things on the farm awhile 
for the deacon, we will keep our wits as sharp as 


RECIPES. 


our pencil, and we hope to get lots of valuable in- 
formation from this source. The mother of this | 
man, by her neighborly kindnesses, and helpful! asparagus, peas and cauliflower, should boil as fast 
ways, and wise counsel, did much toward making | as possible; these four only moderately. Cabbage 
us a practical woman, can be made as delicate as cauliflower if boiled in 


VEGETABLES.—AII vegetables, xcept potatoes, 


= plenty f water to which a saltspoonful of soda has 
been added; boil as fast as possible for twenty 


Mrs. Duzenberry always bakes her pie-crust minutes or half an hour. 


before she makes the pies Sometimes she 
bakes half a dozen at one time, and then Oyster PATTIFs.—Put a fine pnff-crust into 


when she wants a pie, pours the filling into the| small pattypans, and cover with paste, with a bit 
ready-made crust, stands it in the warm oven a. of bread in each: and against they are baked have 
minute, and her pie is done—nice, crisp, fresh and ready the following to fill with, taking ont the 
flaky. No one can say she has soggy pies, with a bread. Take off the beards of the ovsters, cut the 
tough, hard crust. She makes all of her pies with- | other parts in small bits, put them in a small 
out a cover. He. apple and cream excel any we tosser, with a grate of nutmeg, the least white 
ever aie. pepper and salt, a morsel of lemon-peel, cut so 

rhe former she makes of green or dried fruit, small that vou ean scarcely see it, a little cream 
cooks it up very fine, sweetens and flavors to taste, and a little of the ovster liquor, Simmer a few 
puts it in a deep dish with the white of an egg,| minutes before you fill. Observe to put a bit of 
and beats it to a foam with the Dover egg-beater. | ernst into all patties, to keep them hollow while 
Then she pours the desired quantity into the crust | baking. 
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Breakrast Rowiis.—Add one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder to a pound of flour, two ounces of 


butter and the yelk of one egg; mix with sufficient 
milk to make into a stiff dough. Roll it out, and 
make up the rolls into any shape you may prefer, 
and bake in a rather quick oven, 


Beer-STEAK AND OysTER-Pre.—Take beef. 
steaks that have been well hung; beat them gently 
with a circular steak-beater; season with pepper, 
salt and a little shalot, minced very fine; then put 
lavers of steaks and of oysters. Stew the liquor 
and the latter with a bit of lemon-peel, 
mace and sprig of parsley. When the pie i 
baked, boil with the above three spoonfuls of 
cream ounce of butter rubbed in flour. 
Strain it, and put it into the dish. 


beards of 


Custarbs wrrHout Ea@Gs.—One quart of new 
milk, fo tablespoonfuls of flour, two of sugar. 
Season w nutmeg or cinnamon, and add salt to 
The milk should be placed over a 
when at a boiling point, the flour 
ed, being previously stirred up in 
scalded, add 
an excellent 


your liking. 
q tick fire 
sbould b 
cold 
the 
dish, and a 
tried it. 


\s soon as thoroughly 


This is 


Miik, 


and salt. 


sua 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


YEW wraps, as a general thing, are long and 
de of heavy black silk, brocade, 

cashmere, or similar materials. They are 
only half-fitting, as they are intended to be taken 
off and put s the wearer desires. It is nowa 
very common thing fora lady to remove her outer 
garment in church or a crowded hall, donning it 
again before she steps out into the open air. Such 
cloaks are often fitted by means of close shirrings 
around the neck and shoulders. Many of them 
have pufled, square-cut, half-flowing sleeves. 
Nearly all are lined with bright red, or 
violet sill , velvet or plush, so arranged that 
the gay « shows around the edges and in the 
oveasional tabs, slashes and revers. The outside 
trimming is often heavy jet fringe, or silk cords 
and tassels. 

New dresses are made to be worn with hoops, 
consequently skirts are cut much wider. Never- 
hort clinging skirts with puffed paniers 
have taken a lense of life ; so, perhaps, in the 
end, crinoline will not triumph. Short, round 
skirts, clearing the ground, are now the only ones 
in day-time. According to a late 
Paris mo they are ent perfectly straight around 
the bottom, instead of being sloped. The front 
breadth is gored on both sides; the side breadths 
on one so arranged that the straight edge 
will join the sloping edge of the front breadth ; 
and the back breadth perfectly straight. The 
difference in length between the front and back of 
the skirt is provided for by sloping around the top 
and properly setting the belt. The back breadth 
is drawn further backward by rows of shirring 
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| 
Ham Cake.—A capital way of disposing of the 


remains of a ham and making an excellent dish 
for breakfast is: Take a pound and a half of han 
fat and lean together; put it into a mortar and 
pound it, or pass it through a sausage machine: 
boil a large slice of bread in half a pint of milk 
and beat it and the ham well together; add a, 
egg beaten up. Put the whole into a mould, and 
bake a rich brown. ‘ 


Beer Roiis.—Take the remains of cold roast 
or boiled beef. Mince tolerably fine with a sm) 
amount of its fat; add seasoning of pepper, salt 
and chopped herbs; put the whole in a roll of 
puff-paste and bake for half an hour, or rather 
longer should the roll be very large. 


Beer Patrires.—Tak« 
season it, and bake in a rich puff-paste in patty. 
Time, half an hour. 


cold beef, mince and 


pans. 


Eae Savce.—To serve with boiled fish. Take 
asmall cupful of butter, and rub into it half g 
teaspoonful of flour, then pour upon it about a gil 
of boiling water, stirring it fast. Let it boil 
If it is allowed to boil long it will becom: 
Pour it over two eggs boiled hard and cut 


once, 
oily. 
fine. 


+ 


near the bottom. In order to allow the hem to 
spread in walking, a slash is made at each edge of 
the back breadth next the side one. This is filled 
in with a bunch of pleats, turned inward. The 
narrow flounce around the bottom passes over this 
contrivance, completely hiding it. Upon such a 
dress, scarf drapery is usually arranged, and all 
the trimming is put upon one skirt. 

Plush of the same or a contrasting shade i¢ 
much used on new, rich costumes. It Is arranged 
in upright panels alternating with clusters of 
pleatings ; and in folded scarfs around the skirt, as 
well as in the more familiar forms of horizontal 
bands, revers, collars, cuffs and pockets. Different 
materials, such as striped and brocaded silks and 
velvets, embroidered fabrics, and the various 
novelty materials, are still employed as trimmings 
for plain goods. 

Red and green is a combination of hues des 
tined partially to supplant the now fashionable 
red and yellow, 

Yellow gloves of undressed kid, from four to 
six and eight buttons, and of all shades, from 
light to dark, are now the gloves for all species of 
costumes and occasions. 

Pretty, bright, autumn costumes are composed 
of a black silk skirt, and a light basque of cloth or 
brocade, trimmed with dashes of red in some form 
or other. An abundance of white muslin or em- 
broidery at the neck, and a black hat with red 
flowers, complete such a toilet. ; 

Very little jewelry is now worn, and that of 4 
light, delicate character. 

Cloth hunting-jackets retain popularity. Plush 
bonnets, and evening capotes of light-tinted crape 
are new. Moire antique is revived for elderly 
ladies’ dresses. 





Y NEEDLEWORK. 


Janey T)eedlewark. 


Borper: Cross Stitcn.— This border 
I rnamenting Vv: 
worked on the 
tidies, 
border tabie-covers, 
the detail of the stit 
tration. When 
border , 
worked separate] 
re convenient thi 
heavy i 
( rewel 
ilk may be used for the em- 
: whichever is most suited to the 
material to be worked upon. When the 
threads of the material can be easily 


are eee 


rs 


co nted, canvas should be tacked over it, 
and the threads drawn away when the 


cm 


work is finished. 
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rs 


st be made close together and very | pass the cotton behind, and word 7 chains in the 
. . . . nd y ~ 
i sufficient number of rings have | outer edge for next curve. Continue the same {or 


} 


The stitches 
evenly. VW 


been worked the mat, they are sewn together | the length required, 
at the back w otton to match the color of the 
wool. Each ring can be fastened with a crochet 
stitch as they completed, but we think it will 
be found better to sew them together, so as more 
easily to replace any that may become worn. The 
mats for the dinner plates are easily formed with 


one in centre and six round the edge. These 
round mats are very useful for hot-water jugs, and 
preserve the table from blistering. The colors 
should be selected to look well by gas or candle | 














CROCHET EDGING. INFANT’s Bre. 
Crocnet Epoinc.—From the waves of mignar-|  INFant’s Brs.-—The bib is of diamond-pattern 
dise by working single crochet into seven single | piqué, with an embroidered star worked in each 
following picots on the inner edge of the braid; ‘diamond; it is finished by a frill edged with lace 


Doles and Comments, 





' 


Our Nation’s Sorrow. Prayers for the President's Life. 


S we closed the last number of our magazine, “yROBA BLY no more sincere, fervent and per- 
the shadow of death hung over the Chief sistent prayers were ever offered to the Lord 


Magistrate of the nation. The hope, then - for any special favor than that the life of 


expressed, that it might be lifted, was not realized. President Garfield might be spared to the nation. 
The shadow fell, and the “high-souled nature,’ And yet he died as to his natural life in the 
as one said tenderly, “which could bear suffering world—that life for which the people prayed. 
without a murmur, and the keenest pangs that can But the true life is the higher life of the soul; and 
assail our poor humanity with a smile of resigna- this life, if excellent and noble, is powerful for 
tion, and could bravely ‘take the chance, when good. As to this life, Mr. Garfield did not die, 
told that there was but one chance in many hun- and the fervent prayers of the people that they 
dreds of survival, closed its earthly mission with might not lose his wise counsel and direction in 
tranquility, and was enshrined among the nation’s national affairs will not fail. In a higher sense 
honored dead. Like a caged bird, the brave heart than was seen and felt, the prayers of the peopl 
beat itself free from the bars of auman sorrow, are being answered. Rey. Chauncey Giles, of this 
and in the quiet of the night, when nearly all of city, in a sermon on the nature of prayer, and 
the household had retired, the blessing of eternal | the way in which it is answered, thus closed his 
rest fell softly on the worn-out sufferer.” eloquent discourse : 

Never, in the death of a public man, has there “Their prayer was answered. President Gar- 
been awakened so deep and universal a sorrow as | field still lives. He is more alive to-day than 
that under which our people bowed when the sad ever. He lives in more hearts to-day than ever 
news came that the brave fight had ended. And before. He is a living power in more minds to- 
vet, from thousands of hearts, went up a fervent day than he would have been four years hence 
“Thank God!’ that the patient, heroic sufferer | after the most successful conduct of our national 
had at last found ease from pain, and eternal rest affairs. His principles are more widely known, 
and peace. Millions of hearts had been with him | and they will have more weight in forming the 
through all the weary days in which he made) opinions of our people. They are beyond the 
battle for life, and shared his pain in deepest reach of friend or enemy. No power can change 
sympathy. The chamber in which he lay was in them; no mistakes in policy ; no calumny of ene- 
the midst of every household. It was not the few | mies; no cunning of political artifice; no blind- 
faithful attendants at the White House and Elbe-| ness of party zeal can weaken their power or 
ron who alone gathered at his bedside. Millions obseure their brightness. Sanctified by his mar- 
of anxious watchers were there in spirit, their tyrdom in the prime of his manhood, his memory 
hearts trembling between hope and fear, and when will be cherished in the hearts of our people and 
the last brief struggle was over a whole nation | handed down from generation to generation. He 


stood at his bedside weeping. lives, and will continue to live. His memory will 
: | ’ 
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be kept 


hy a reverent admiration and a profound respect 
for the principles which he lived and died to 


maintain. Such men never die. Their princi 


ples enter into the heart of humanity, and become 


ennial forees which awaken affection, mould 


for the preservation of his life has been answered.” 


wight and direct action. Every prayer offered 


Some of the Compensations. 


YNDER this head, one of our daily papers, 
the Press, in referring to the noble courage, 
fortitude and sweet patience with which 

Mrs. Garte id bore herself through the many 
jreadful days wherein her wounded husband 
struggled so vainly for life, makes the following 
well-considered reflections 

“Very many tender things are being writt 


ibout Preside nt Garheld 8s widow This Is ~t 
she has done so many things of that kind No 
1dilv as she has borne herself, she is not the 


only woman in the world capabie o! reaching s 


lottv a moral height, and therein lies the value t 
her exampie. If her patient heroism were esse! 
tially peculiar to herself, it would be simply an 


] ; 
ravit phrenoni non and Without Uses as an cx 





Phe late preside nt’s wife is only a woman, but 
1 woman of a very high typ th product { 
kind of evolution whi be ning 
right and living it rig! sions, i 
view of the world, do very day; | 
the fine stuff must be the o¢ S10! 





work on, or the opporti If there were 
no latent fire in the 


starta spark. The well-equipped man or wor 





i could never 


lways ready to discharge a duty, and that is 


the bottom of all heroism, of all noble endeavors 


al | glorious achieves nents, 

“It is not nec ssary wait for great occasior 
they may never come: but a great heart and tende 
SVI pathies will win great t mphs by great saci 

eS in small matters touchir gy tn welfare 
others. Not every man can brave death at t] 
head of an army. Not every loving wife is call 
to pass through such an ordeal as the eves of the 


world have just rested upon. But every man car 


his best in every emergeney ; and every womat 


make her life beautiful and her exampl 
worthy of imitation. 





? int rays—which light up our humanity and 
compel a deservedly higher appreciation of 

the president’s noble, hopeful courage; the sleep 
less care of the heartbroken wife, raised from 
ed of illness, as if providentially, for the trial ; 
the patient, loving watchfulness of the ( 


a - 4] . 
officers, all of them save one but slightly acquainted 








with their stricken chief until they were called t 
advise him; the unfaltering devotion of th 
personal friends permitted to be near him; th 
more than professional interest of the physicians 
the heartfelt concern of foreign peoples: t 
boundless love and prayerful hope of his ow 
countrymen, 

“Here is a magnificent aggregate of humat 
feeling such as the world has never looked upon 


bef re, and all mankind will be the better for it.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


green and fruitful by a tender sympathy, 



































































Punctuation. 


el > us “ Bigelow’s Hand-book of 
~ a ll T. Bigel 





r at the University Press, Cam- 


It is published by Lee & Shepard, 


by I 
ded el efly for compositors;: 
in it of interest to the general 
found especially useful to be- 


nposition; and its iow price, Hity 


vithin the reach of all who need it. 
recomn nd this little book to 
s for the press who have not mad 
study. Two-thirds of all the 
t to us for publication is defective 


Lhis detect at once betray s the 

. . 7 * = , 
ind training, and 1s 80 much 
ditors, as a rule, do not 





undert 
sing carelessly-written manuscript, 
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should uncerstand this, 
n some respects, a atter ¢ 
But there aré tain rules 
riably be observed, and among 
in 
i I ever sentence and every line 
per names and titles ly 
e Dei must | 1 With cay 
ni; the inte n © are 
8 Sometil ~ ‘ nol nouns 
! i s the subject I 
With ca ils—such as Tr 


reveryv a brevi ti 


acomma is to separate the 

















of a sentence. Care should be 
1 ol in the n ral bre iKS, 
le words i the sense re uit ~ 
: l 
iteiy connected = metimes qu 
needs no comma il. 
1 « des | r sé es, whose 
e separated by « tr} 
| longer ‘ ences, whose sub- 
} ited bot t ene ns 1 
~ WW i connect n in meaning 
rmer and latter parts of a sen- 
tter of fact, however, semicolons 
- +} } na 
inh ¢ i} irisoOn Witil ¢ as ana 
: ’ 
ates a suspension or a sudden 
g ol a sentence. It is also 
ther ] a laced | ore 
seems 1 ficient nd a ituiis p 
1 reached Che dash s 
xam} L on- 
‘ ed " ion not fully 
existil es It n e em- 
a re e a favorite with 
{ \ > uwavs nN \ 
sed, 
: ; . 
int is placed at the end of 
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n point denotes sudden emotion 


t } after . rectior 
it 1s placed aiter an 1nteryect » 


exclamatory sent e. In the 

. lot } } 

ss ntery tl m Ss Lnas aevached. 
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en such 2a \ d is repeated sev« il 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGA 





invocation of some kind. If an exclamation 


makes a complete sense, the next word begins 
with a capital; if not, the next word begins with 
a small letter. 

Parentheses and brackets are little used, commas 
now generally taking the place which they once 
occupied. When the former are employed, they 
should inclose matter less intimately connected 
with the sense of a clause than what would be set 
off by commas; the latter matter still less so. 

Quotation-marks inclose a direct quotation, of 
one word, or of many. <A quotation within a 
quotation is marked by single points, while an- 
other quotation within a sab-quotation is divided 
by double points again, and so on alternately. 
But it is best not to write much in this form, as it 
is likely to cause confusion. 

The apostrophe before s denotes the possessive 
case. It also supplies the place of an omitted 
letter or letters in a contracted word ; as, e’er, don’t, 
thro’. 

The hyphen connects the parts of a compound 
word ; as, ma - veral, never-to-be -forgotten, sister- 


in-law. But some compound words are written 
without the hyphen; as, inkstand, housetop. 

These rules are not difficult. There is no 
reason why any writer, however inexperienced, 
should not arrange his or her efforts properly, as 
regards the external form. 


3 <a oe 
Publishers’ Department. 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1882. 


J HAT shall we say of our Home MAGAZINE | 
/ for next year? Otly this, That the old | 


rule of steady improvement, which has 


never been departed from, will be strictly adhered 


to by the publishers, and that the new volume for 


1882 will be more beautiful and excellent than 
any which have p ‘eceded it. 

All the favorite writers whose fine articles have | 
so long graced the Home MAGAZINE, and given | 
its readers so much delight and instruction, will 


continue their contributions, while many new 


writers will still farther enrich its pages and 
make them more and more attractive. *\60 
There will, of course, be no change 


character, plan, arrangement or leading purpose. 





ZINE. 


——————E——E——EE 


KEEP IT IN THE HOUSE. 

The value of Compound { XV ven, as something 
to be always kept on hand, and for reliance in 
sudden attacks of illness, is becoming more and 
more widely known. M: iny cases are being re- 
ported in which a Treatment that had been only 
partly used, and which had remained in the house 
untouched for months, has been resorted to in case 
of cold where serious consequences were threat- 
ened, and with the happiest results. Seeing its 
value in cases like these, people are beginning to 
keep it on hand and ready for use. This is com- 
mon sense and common prudence. Ifkept properly 
closed and in a cool place, the Treatment will 
suffer no deterioration, and its prompt use will, in 
most cases, ward off a threatened attack of illness; 
especially those which come from colds, from 
nervous and physical exhaustion, or from exposure 
to malarial influences. A Treatment kept on hand 
and promptly resorted to in time of need, will do 
more to prevent sickness in a family than any 
other known agency, and save often five or ten 
times its cost in doctors’ bills, to sav nothing of 
the suffering and loss too often entailed by serious 
illness. The old and trite adage, “ Prevention is 
better than cure.”’ cannot be k« pt too much in 
mind. Send Drs. Starkey & Palen, Nos. 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, and get 
their Treatise on ¢ Om} ound ¢ xvgen. It will be 
mailed free of charge. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Children’s Friend 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Young 
People. 


“The CHILDREN’s Frrenp has become a household 
necessity. We cannot do withoutit. It is so instructive 


and entertaining, so chaste and pure, that as an educa- 
tor for my children I know not its equal. If all is well 
with us, we shall continuc take it for several years,” 
Terms, $1.59 per year, clubs moderate. Send two three- 
centstamps for sample copy aud Premium List, Address, 


M. Y. HOUGH, Editor, 
P. O. Box 2019. 706 Arch Street, Phila., Ta. 


AmrEo rR’s Home Ma aGazin | CHILDREN’S FRIEND 


$2.7 


0 cents ri chromo, Motto, Roses, ete. all new style, name 
= 10c. Ag'ts samples l0c,G. A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 
6—11 


ARDS 40 LOVELY iia "si 


@ Bouquet ame on 1l0e. Boo 





It is devoted to the best interests of American | of tyes PRE for 10 names or ‘$1 wrder. Franklin 


homes—is “the magazine of the household” 
and will continue to be what it has always been, 
a safe and pure magazine. 

‘DIVORCED,” which begins 


in this number, will be continued for several 


The serial story 





: . ‘ ; : | 
months. All new subscribers for 1882 will re-| 


ceive, free, the numbers for November and | 


December of the present year, and so get the | 


opening chapters of this story. 


Printing Co., New Have Conn. 


g—? 


Wio sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. TayLor Bros, & Co, Cleveland, 0. 





*(IMEAREST. J) OOKS INTHE. GTORLD 





acaulay’s 
tory of England. Eng. Literatu acriptive 
1 Pre 12mo vols. 12mo vol. handsome ‘ly catalogue 
cloth; only 82.00 bound, for ouly 5. cts. Free. 
MANHATTAN BOOK OO., 16 W. 14th St., N.Y. P.O. Box 4580, 
tf. 


TT) Gold, Figured and Actress Chroemos, 10e. Agents 
Sample Book, 25c. SEAVY BROS, Northford Ct. 
8, 5, 7, 9. 1l, 1. 
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The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN Co. 
Whose Cabinet Organs have commanded uicuest awarDs at EvERY onE of the 
GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL ExurBITIONS for thirteen years, have effected more and 
GREATER VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS in the Last year than in any similar period since 
the introduction of this instrument by them, twenty years since, and are now 
offering Organs of HIGHER EXCELLENCE and ENLARGED CAPACITY, alsSO POPULAR, ME- 
pruM and SMALLER STYLEs of im proved quality, at Lower Prices : $22, $30, $54, $60 
and upwards. A NEW ILL STRATED CATALOGUE, 36 pp., 4to., is now 
ready, (October, 1881,) fully describing and illustrating more than 100 styles. 
This, with net prices and circulars containing much information about Organs 
generally, will be sent free and post-paid. Address them at 154 Tremont St., 


BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St.. NEW YORK; or 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


« METTAURS 
HEADACHE PILLS 


. c ACHE PILLS cure most wonderfully in a very 
short time both SICK and NERVOUS HEADACHE; and while acting on 
the nervous system, cleanse the stomach of excess of bile, producing & 
regular healthy action of the bowels. 

A full size box of these valuable PILLS, with full directions for a com- 
plete cure, mailed to any address on receipt of nine three-cent postage 
stamps. For sale by all druggists at 25c. Sole Proprietors, 

BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


ee ‘ell 
SIT idien o.vkeerty aun se |CARD COLLECTORS | 


mines . —_ TP | 
MATEURS’ GUIDE; Home and School Exhibitions, | ; de , 
Practical instructions, 10 Tableaux, 6 plays, for 25 | the note bp — -_ fancy —_ a 
nts Plays, Dialogues, Exhibition Goods Cata-| ™ verlisements printed on them, (or without), cts., 
—_ ag yo : c | silver, and 8c-stamp. State where you saw this, F. H. 


logues free. Happy Bazar, 21 Beekman St., N.Y. | PINKHAM, Newmarket, N. H. 
A DAY paid male and female agents to sell 
urkis Rug patterns, Address, with stamp, E. 8. 
ROS 


SHOR TH ANDT mal or vera ally 
- eT es GH AREER, Oowarn NE T &CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


ETROLEUM JELLY «*~-. 


Used and approved by the 
leading PHYSICIANS of 
EUROPE & AMERICA 



















































The Toilet 
Articles 
from pure Vaseline, 
such as 
POMADE VASELLNE, 
For the VASELINE COLD CREAM, 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, 


Treat- 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
ment of WOURDS, are superior to any similar 


eBLares, SKIN? Vaseline Confections 


"] An agreeable form of 
HEMORRHOIDS, SUP xvking Vaseline 





Family Remedy 




















BURN, and for every purpose where a lini- 
ment is needed, Also for Coughs, Colds, Sore internally. 
Throat, Croup and Diphtheria, Dysentery, etc. 
Small sizes of all our goods. a COLGATE & CO., 
GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. NEW YORK, 


SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE LONDON MEDICAL CONGRESS. Bole Agents. 


Do not accept from your Druggist any Vaseline or other of our preparatisns 
excepting in our © nal 


kages, with our name on them. There are —— 
mar druggists and others are bottling 
ootlan as Pw na te Ty Z ee ~ CHESEBROUGH M’F"G CO. 
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| ComPoUND OXYGEN. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep. 











sia, Headache, Ozeena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 
Disorders, by a Natural 


PROTECTION FROM COLD. 


This is the season when 80 many persons contract 


colds, which are too often prolonged into the winter, 
and which in two many cases lay the foundation for 
lung and throat diseases, neuralgia and acute pneu- 

thiculty of breaking up these 


monia. All knowthe di 
colds. In most cases, under ordinary treatment, 


they run a course of from two or three to four or five 


weeks. 

Where the lungs are delicate or diseased, and 
where there is a neuralgie tendency, the effects of a 
cold become more dangerous or nful. 

Now, every one can aperesiake the value of an 
agent that will give protection from cold, or break 
it up promptly at its inception. Such an agent is 
Compound Oxygen, as we know from the uniform 


testimony of large numbers of our patients, We | 


make some extracts from letters in which this par- 
ticular effect of our Treatment is referred to, 
Writing from Cairo, Ohio, a gentleman says: 

“T used to be troubled very much with. cold 
the whole year, with the exception of a very short 
time intervening between two successive colds; 
but the intervening period was most always shorter. 
Now since using Compound Oxygen I have had two 


attacks of cold. The first was slight and over- | 
come by the Compound Oxygen in a few days; but | 


the second was more severe on account of a change 
in the temperature, and becoming wet, causing it 
to settle on my lungs, producing some coughing 
for a few days. But in a week or ten days every 
sign of the cold had disappeared. Now, had it not 
been for the Compound Oxygen, I should have had a 
very severe cold, which would have continued, fornot 
less than six or eight weeks,” 


The following are brief extracts from patients’ 
letters in which the writers refer, incidentally, to 
the fact that Compound Oxygen either breaks up a 
cold rapidiy,or gives immunity where there had 
been a previous liability to take cold. 

“T have kept free from cold, For the first winter 
in my life I have not had a cold,” 

“She (my sister) is not near so liable to contract 
colds as she was before inhaling the ( sygen.”’ 

“Derived considerable benefit from Its use, eape- 
cially in checking colds,”’ 

“TIT conelude to try your Compound Oxygen two 
months longer. Jt has me free from cold on 
tungs, which often trouble me in winter.” 

“T have not used the last supply regularly, but 
only at times when I had been out in the damp 
or cold. /liave not hada single cold on my lungs this 
whole winter.” 

We could give very many more extracts from our 


correspondence to the same pu ,0rt, but these are | 
\ 4 


sufficient to show how promp he Oxygen acts on 


the air passages and lungs. 


NEURALGIA. 


Sufferers from this painful disease rarely get any- 
thing beyond a temporary relief under any of the 
ordinary methods of treatment, which, in too many 
instances, only deaden the nerves fora time, and 
then leave them more sensitive than ever, and the 
sufferer a prey to intenser agony. 

In saying this, we do not in the least overstate the 
case, as all who know anything about the disease, 
and the results of ordinary treatment, understand 
but too well. Once fairly entrenched in thesystem, 
and Neuralgia becomes, in nine cases out of ten, so 
far as the regular medical practitioner is concerned, 
an incurable disease, 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature and action of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use, 


Process of Revitalization, 


But under the subtle and all-pervading action ol 
Compound Oxygen, this disease, from which 
many thousands of persons suffer a living martye 
dom, yields, even in some of the worst cases, with g 
promptness that is truly surprising. We have 
already published a large number of reports and 
testimonials from patients, showing the great Value 
of our Oxygen Treatment in Neuralgia, 

Here is one from a correspondent In Belmon, 
Arkansas, under date July Tee, 1881, His addreg 
will be furnished to any person who may desire 
further information in regard to the case, He says. 


_“ For at least twelve years my wife suffered from 
Neuralgia, The pains in her eyes were severe soma 
times, now in one and then in the other, I trig 
, nearly all the doctors, and ail nt medicing 
recommended therefor; but she found no relief, ex. 
cept sometimes momentarily by the useof morphia, 
| ete. She had nearly become a confirmed inval d, | 
spent all I had and all I could make; but it was 
no avail. Two years ago the pains which woul 
affect her eyes would suddenly change to he 
stomach, and it seemed that she could not live long 
unless she could find relief. I had seen one of yx 
pamphlets about your Home Treatment, and att 
was by | to try anything that might a relief, 
I sent for the Treatment, though having but litt 
hope of her recovery. But it not only relieved her; ¢ 
has cured her! She is not only able to do all her 
housework, etc., but has no Neuralgia whatever.” 





PNEUMONIA. 


This disease, which so often runs its rapid and 
fatal course in a few days or weeks, can, in nearly 
all cases, be arrested by a prompt use of tompount 
Oxygen. We are satisfied, from what we know of 
its direct action upon the lungs, and from results in 
cases of acute inflammation in that organ, that if it 
be used as soon as Lhe disease manifesta itself, it will 
give relief in nine cases out of ten, and restore the 
| patient to health, 
| A severe cold always precedes an attack of pnev- 
| 
' 





monia, and to the value of Compound Oxygen In 
pro’ ly arresting and breaking up a cold, we have 
the coneurrent testimony of a large number of per- 
sons who are using our Treatment for various forms 
of disease. In a letter written by a patient in &. 
Josephs, Michigan, we bave this direct statement: 
“T have,” he writes, “just succeeded by the use of 
the Compound Oxygen in breaking up a cold that 
threate pneumonia, Have had it, and know the 
| symptoms, Can now speak with the assurance of 
| personal experience.” 
Another patient,writing from Fredonia, New York 
says: 

“T have not words to express my appreciation of 
it, for it seems almost like a miracle that I have been 
able to do as T did last month. We have been hav- 
ing very cool nights, and I wakened one morning 
last week feeling that I had taken cold, and hada spell 
of sneezing and the inside of my head and throat 
smarted, and the next day it extended down tnto my 
| right ,and I had @ little headache and chills and 
| fever was slightly hoarse. 1 used ee Spee yund 
| Ox gen three times a day for too days Gell, much 
| beter, but have not got back quite where I was 
| before.” 

We repeat, and with emphasis, that, from what we 
| know of the action of Compound Oxygen on the 
| lungs and from the results which have followed in 
| eases of acute inflammation of that organ, we are 
| warranted in saying that Acute Pneumoniacan be cured 
| in nine vases out of ten if the Oxygen be promptly used. 


Sree of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


Also sent free, “Health and Life,” a quarterly record of cases and cures under the Compound 


Oxygen Treatment, 


Depository ON Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


G. R. STARKEY. AM M.D. 27099 and 1111 Girard St., (Between Chatunt & Market) Phila., Pa. 


G, E, PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 
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